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were chosen for their outstanding tone, sweetness and clarity. 
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church, be sure to compare “Carillonic 
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Father Joseph E. Maguire says— 
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several companies had been con- 
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a spirit of reverence and awe.” 
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Confession and Psychiatry 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


EN literature is 
flourishing to-day. Dr. Frederic Wer- 
tham, a noted New York psychiatrist, 
has remarked that many of these self- 
improvement books work in the sugges- 
tive twilight of abnormal psychology 
and supernatural revelation. ‘“‘It is not 
clear whether they smuggle psycho- 
analysis into religion or religion into 
psychoanalysis.” The road to Da- 
mascus, he points out, is not the road to 
the Vienna of Freud. 

There is a danger that we priests may 
look upon peace-of-mind as the new apol- 
ogetic of the Church, or else may go to 
the other extreme and view it as so much 
sentimental rubbish. However, there is 
one fact that stands out clearly against 
the background of technical jargon and 
wishful optimism: people are interested 
in peace-of-mind because they don’t 
have it. The incidence of mental an- 
guish, confusion and worry is frightfully 
high in these United States. They who 
labor and are heavily burdenéd are look- 
ing for a source of refreshment. We 
who preach, especially to non-Catholics, 
are tempted to go overboard with assur- 
ances that the Catholic Church has all 
the answers to all the problems, and that 
we can relieve all the ills of the human 
mind. 

This is a special temptation at the 
present time when the Church in 
America is at the very pinnacle of her 


prestige; indeed a writer in the Christian 
Century claims that Protestants had 
better resign themselves to Roman su- 
premacy in America, sucking what little 
consolation they may from books like 
that of Paul Blanshard. Now when the 
convert-prospects are so bright, it is 
so easy to grasp this peace-of-mind argu- 
ment and use it to lure the disillusioned, 
the worried, the frustrated, the eccen- 
tric into the true fold. There is, how- 
ever, a vast difference between the aims 
of psychiatry and of religion, and this 
can be cogently illustrated in a sermon 
by pointing out the differences between 
psychoanalysis and confession. 


CONFESSION IS NOT A MERE 
HAVEN FOR NEUROTICS 


To begin with, it is rash to compare 
the relative merits of the two pro- 
cedures. They do have a certain sur- 
face similarity (like an adding-machine 
and a typewriter) but they are quite 
different in function. I think that 
Father John A. O’Brien lays himself 
open to controversy in his otherwise 
excellent pamphlet “Psychiatry and 
Confession” (Paulist Press) by pointing 
to the confessional ‘“‘as offering a relief 
from the sense of guilt which surpasses 
any medicine or remedy developed by 
the psychiatrist or the psychoanalyst. 
For the removal of guilt and all the 
brood of fears, worries, dreads and 
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anxieties stemming from it, confession 
is the unfailing remedy” (pp. 29-30). 
Psychiatrists themselves are sometimes 
a trifle too flattering and gratuitous in 
saying that a priest will do without 
charge what they can do for a price. 
Certainly the official teaching of the 
Church has never guaranteed that the 
Sacrament of Penance will infallibly 
produce psychiatric benefits. 

Therefore, it is well for the Catho- 
lic preacher to be cautious in his claims 
on behalf of the Sacrament of Penance. 
To the neurotics in our congregation 
and to the mentally diseased non- 
Catholics among our hearers, we can 
promise no more than the Church prom- 
ises—the pledge of absolution of sin 
and the possibilily of emotional or other 
consolations. Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale and other famous American minis- 
ters assure their parishioners that, “‘if 
you change your thoughts, you change 
your world,” and thus eliminate hyper- 
tension, marital conflicts and other ene- 
mies of buoyant living. That is because 
psychiatry enters so largely into their 
parochial counselling, but a priest, aware 
of the neurotics’ hunger for quick re- 
sults, will generally restrict his claims 
to the ambit of the theological tract on 
penance. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN CONFESSION 

AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 

The Rev. Victor White, O.P., former 
editor of Blackfriars, wrote a_thor- 
oughly competent article on the differ- 
ences and similarities between con- 
fession and psychoanalysis in the Com- 
monweal (“The Analyst and the Con- 
fessor,” July 23, 1948). His attitude 
to psychiatry is utterly fair and genial, 
yet he draws a clear line of demarcation 
between its purposes and the goals of 
the sacramental process. 

First, he clarifies the boundary-line 
between the subject-matter of psycho- 
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analysis and the subject-matter of con- 
fession. The Sacrament operates on 
sin, human activity which lacks the 
rightness it should have in conformity 
with divine law. Sin is the evil “men 
do,” and men’s actions are sinful only 
in so far as they are willed. But psy- 
choanalysis pertains to the field of men- 
tal sickness, to the evil “men suffer.” 
Asa sickness, this evil is involuntary and 
usually quite contrary to the wish of 
the sufferer. Sin, therefore, is some- 
thing that men do while psycho- 
neurosis is something that happens to 
them. Confession presupposes _ the 
power to turn freely from sin, while 
psychoanalysis supposes a certain slav- 
ery to blind compulsions. In short, 
confession deals with wilful misdeeds 
whereas psychoanalysis deals with in- 
voluntary misfortunes. 


CONFESSION IS CONCERNED WITH 

SIN, NOT EMOTIONAL VAGARIES 

We should demonstrate to our hearers 
that the priest in the confessional is 
interested only in the question of sin, 
not in the past personal history of the 
penitent or in a detailed description of 
all the environmental factors that bear 
upon him at every moment. Aside 
from advice about avoiding occasions 
of sin, the priest as priest does not bur- 
row into the external circumstances of 
the penitent’s life. If such circum- 
stances affected the freedom of the peni- 
tent’s will, the penitent should have 
determined all that in his examination of 
conscience. He himself was the best 
judge to decide whether or not he com- 
mitted a certain act—a theft or assault 
or lie—with sufficient reflection and full 
consent of the will. 

By concentrating his attention on the 
removal of sin, the confessor avoids the 
pitfalls into which so many psychiatrists 
fall. They think that they can remove 
a neurosis and automatically eliminate 
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all the worries of the patient. Dr. 
Wertham tells about these little drug- 
store psychiatric books which presume 
that all mental anguish arises from the 
mind’s disorders. They ignore the fact 
that many of our troubles come from 
abnormal sociological and economic con- 
ditions. Dr. Allers also complains of 
the fact that certain persons expect too 
much of psychiatry: they think, for 
instance, that it ought to be able to solve 
the incredibly intricate problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. Yet, that is a prob- 
lem that involves more than repressive 
mechanisms of the mind of the delin- 
quent: it is tangled up with the housing 
problem, parental supervision, decay of 
family life, poor education, loss of re- 
ligion, and many other factors. The 
priest is judicious, therefore, in making 
very modest claims on behalf of con- 
fession. 

The Sacrament of Penance is quite 
different from psychoanalysis, however, 
in its procedure. Confession must be 
made in both cases, but what a differ- 
ence in the manner of confessing! Here 
again the resemblance is superficial. 
Perhaps we can be happy over the re- 
semblance, at least for one reason: 
Protestants who used to assert that 
they would never tell their sins to a man 
are to-day disarmed of that objection 
due to the prevalence of psychiatric 
consultation. Confession to a _ priest, 
however, is an exercise of the conscious 
mind retelling sins evoked by the con- 
scious memory: it is a careful, thought- 
ful process. But the psychoanalyst 
aims at a different type of confession. 
He aims to suspend regular, orderly men- 
tal activity in order to bring about the 
free flow of uncontrolled phantasy, 
dreams and other manifestations of the 
unconscious. As Father White says: 
“The uncomfortable confessional box 
with its hard kneeler, and the couch or 
arm-chair of the analyst’s office. ad- 


mirably express and promote the two 
very different kinds of ‘confession’ for 
which each is appointed.” 

Then too the penitent in the con- 
fessional is confined to the sins com- 
mitted since Baptism, or usually since 
his last confession. Not so with the 
patient on the couch. He plays “rov- 
ing center.” He tells not only his sins 
but also his good actions (which are ir- 
relevant in the confessional), and he 
peregrinates among all the weird and 
wild notions and images that ever 
entered his mind, the psychoanalyst 
hoping to strike oil that will gush up and 
bring mental health to the patient. 

CONFESSION DEMANDS 

CONTRITION AND PURPOSE 

OF AMENDMENT 

The heart and center of sacramental 
confession is contrition. Yet, that is 
not necessary in the psychoanalyst’s 
studio. Dr. Wertham (Sal. Rev. of 
Lit., Oct. 1, 1949) entitles his article 
“The Air-Conditioned Conscience.” 
He tells about the vast mass of peace-of- 
mind literature flooding the market to- 
day, and his conclusion is this: “Is 
there anything new in this literature? 
I think there is. It is, of course, a type 
of escape literature. It will not help 
you in the long run to an escape from 
anxiety, from suffering or from doubts. 
But it does go a long way to an escape 
from social responsibility. One can ex- 
tract from these books a new concept, 
never before so fully elaborated—the 
concept of an _ air-conditioned con- 
science.” 

Father White admits that psycho- 
analysis does not require contrition, but 
he seems to feel that it can produce the 
climate of contrition—i.e., that it can 
do much to free the patient from those 
compulsions that take away free-will, 
and it can and should bring about a 
radical change in the patient’s outlook 
on life. He quotes Dr. C. G. Jung as 
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saying that none of his patients were 
really healed unless they regained their 
religious outlook. 

However, Father White knows that a 
change of outlook is not enough. There 
must be a firm purpose of amendment if 
a sinful man hopes to improve. This 
lack of insistence on a firm determina- 
tion to avoid sin is the Achilles’ heel in 
the whole program of psychiatry. We 
rightly say that psychiatry is an infant 
science, and that we should give it time 
to prove itself; yet, any priest who has 
had care of souls can tell the world that 
no man will behave himself unless he 
wills to behave himself. 


CONFESSION EMPHASIZES OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR PAST SIN 


In the various peace-of-mind books 
that give the know-how to confident 
and buoyant living, very little stress is 
placed on will-power. Improvement 
comes by thinking about it, accord- 
ing to these authors, rather than by a 
firm determination to improve. Evena 
religious guide-book like that of Dr. 
Peale doesn’t seem to demand much 
violence to self. “I suggest that you 
allow your body to assume a relaxed 
position in order that tension may go 
out of you. Perhaps you may wish to 
close your eyes to shut out the world. 
In this moment of silence, the one thing 
you must not do is to think about your- 
self or any of your problems, Instead, 
think of God for one minute and con- 
ceive of Him as recreating you. Let us 
retire into a vital and vibrant period of 
creative meditation.” That sounds 
very consoling, but I doubt if it will pro- 
duce very much permanent improve- 
ment in the habits of an inveterate 
adulterer, thief, gambler or liar. We 
priests have been meditating at least an 
hour every day, and we know that 
meditation is creative only if we make 
firm resolutions of the will after a 
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period of quiet intellectual reflection. 

Our Lord said that the Kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence and only the 
violent bear it way. That is still very 
true: there is no rosy way of the Cross. 
And St. Paul saw no way to self-im- 
provement other than self-discipline. 
“Put you on the armor of God .... 
For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood. ... Stand therefore having your 
loins girt about with truth . . . taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith you may be 
able to extinguish all the fiery darts. . .” 
(Eph., vi. 11-16). These are fighting 
words, whereas the peace-of-mind books 
give you the impression that soul health 
falls like dew upon you as you rest on 
the psychoanalyst’s couch. 

The state of those people who think 
they spiritually improve after merely 
telling their sins to a psychoanalyst is a 
rather dangerous one. I think they are 
like the souls that Fénelon talks about: 
they leave a dissipated life and take a 
few steps forward to God. Then they 
begin to canonize themselves, judging 
their present state, not by the Gospel, 
but in contrast to their former state. 
Fénelon says that this condition is worse 
and more fatal than a scandalous de- 
bauchery. An orgy of sin would rouse 
the soul to faith after disturbing the con- 
science, but not so with these semi- 
conversions. These people lull their 
consciences asleep. 

Satisfaction is not required of a 
patient by the psychoanalyst. The 
assumption is that he is not guilty of 
these misfortunes that have happened 
to him, and therefore he should not pay 
any penalty. In the Catholic teaching 
on satisfaction, however, we can see 
again the importance of contrition. A 
penalty attaches to every sin but, if the 
penitent has perfect contrition, there is 
no need of satisfaction. The penitent 
need not pay any penalty because his 
perfect contrition wipes away all punish. 
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ment for the sin. Not so if the con- 
trition is imperfect: in that case, the 
penitent must make up in suffering what 
he lacks in sorrow. 


CONTRASTING ROLES OF THE 
PRIEST AND PSYCHOANALYST 


As to the actual absolution itself, 
there can be herein no resemblance to 
any phase of the psychoanalytic proc- 
ess. The psychoanalyst stands by, help- 
ing the patient to keep the stream of free 
association flowing. He takes no active 
part in the proceedings. The patient 
does the work. The priest, however, 
under the authority delegated to him by 
Jesus Christ remits the eternal punish- 
ment due to sin. He may perhaps lack 
all of the social graces; he may even be 
gruff and crude in his manner so that the 
penitent is quite uncomfortable while 
talking to him. That is unfortunate but 
not very important. The penitent goes 
to confession, not to be charmed by a 
magnetic personality or comforted by 
soft spiritual syllables, but to obtain 
forgiveness of sins. He may, in some 
conceivable cases, leave the confessional 


feeling worse rather than better than be- 


fore entering, but at least he leaves with 
the intellectual realization that his sins 
are no longer eating away at his soul. 
Father White points out several 
similarities between confession and psy- 
choanalysis, genuine and true re- 
semblances. First, confession may have 
a therapeutic value in certain cases just 
as psychoanalysis has a healing value. 
Original sin is the cause of much of the 
disharmony in the mental powers, and 
that perversity is added to by actual, 
personal sin. Absolution does not de- 
stroy totally all bad habits, for instance, 
but it does diminish their force just as 
Baptism does not destroy but diminishes 


concupiscence. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for psychiatrists to dis- 
tinguish moral from neurotic disorders, 
but it is certain that absolution does 
weaken the tendency to misbehave. 


CONTRIBUTION OF CONFESSION 
TO MENTAL HYGIENE 


By way of prevention, confession cer- 
tainly serves purposes of mental hygiene. 
The firm determination of the will de- 
manded in confession will surely purify 
one’s mind, to say the least. But it will 
do more than purify; it will strengthen, 
and strength of character is the world’s 
great need. There are so many men 
roaming the streets because they have 
no will-power: they pity themselves for 
the misfortunes that fall to their lot. 
They won't fight against adversity; 
they prefer to psychoanalyze about it. 
Instead of getting down to work and re- 
forming themselves, they want to tell 
their neighbors about their tyrannical 
mothers or the dominating school- 
teacher who induced in them an in- 
feriority complex. The Church insists 
upon firm purpose of amendment, and 
there is no more therapeutic force in 
human character than that. If a man 
has a firm determination to avoid sin, he 
won't fall into narcissism, into com- 
promises with temptation, into trickery 
and double-dealing. Instead of sinking 
into unconsciousness, he will consciously 
imitate Christ, his master and his friend. 

A cartoon in a recent newspaper shows 
an author of a peace-of-mind manuscript 
discussing it with an editor. The latter 
suggests as a title: “Guide to Peaceful, 
Confident: Living, Liberty and Pursuit 
of Happiness Without Worry.” The 
Sacrament of Penance is the way to 
peace with God through heart-scalding 
contrition. 





Euthanasia: An Emergent 
Danger 


By ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J. 


as AGING population is a prob- 
lem which is demanding more atten- 
tion and concern from social planners 
everywhere. In 1930 America had 6,- 
500,000 people over 65 years of age; 
one-fourth of these were totally unable 
to work. It is estimated that by 1975 
the number of the aged will exceed 
20,000,000. 

Concomitant with this unprecedented 
increase of old people is the growing 
incidence of the degenerative diseases, 
especially of cancer. At least 2,000,000 
people are suffering from cancer; in 
1945 approximately 172,700 Americans 
died of it. 

Presenting one solution to this double 
problem the Euthanasia Society of 
America has recently come into promi- 
nence by -publicizing its clerical sup- 
porters and by its attempts to introduce 
legalization procedure into New York 
State. The history of this organization 
is most interesting. 

Towards the end of 1935 the Volun- 
tary Euthanasia Legalization Society, 
the parent organization of the American 
Society, was inaugurated in London with 
the late Lord Moynihan, a distinguished 
British surgeon, as its president. At 
this initial meeting Lord Moynihan 
announced that the organization de- 
sired to legalize euthanasia for those 
who voluntarily requested it; at the 
same time he added that “there are 
doubtless cases of Mongolian idiocy or 
of mental diseases of one kind or 
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another that may possibly come up for 
discussion. Now, however, we are di- 
recting our attention to no other cases 
than those I mentioned (the incur- 
ables).”’ 

A bill to legalize euthanasia was in- 
troduced into the House of Lords in 
November, 1936; it provided that all 
over 21 who voluntarily requested 
release from the sufferings of an incur- 
able disease could obtain their desire 
from a licensed medical board. The 
bill was rejected on December 1, 1936, 
by a vote of 35 to 14. 

Some non-Catholic clergymen came 
forward to support the movement. 
Dean Inge favored the legalization 
attempt, saying however: “I hope, 
inconsistently perhaps, that if I were 
attacked by a painful disease, I should 
have patience to wait for the end.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
other hand, opposed the passing of the 
bill, but added that, “if there were 
extreme cases where it was morally 
legitimate to shorten a life of pain, it 
should be left to the medical profession.” 
On the British Advisory Council of the 
Euthanasia Society were such prominent 
names as Julian S. Huxley, Sir James 
Jeans, Harold J. Laski, George B. Shaw, 
and H. G. Wells. 


AMERICAN BEGINNINGS OF 
EUTHANASIA MOVEMENT 


In January, 1938, the movement was 
organized in New York City; it has an 
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office at 139 East 57th Street. Charles 
Francis Potter, its founder in this 
country, said in 1938: “‘We have been 
for years active in the birth control 
movement, and since that fight is 
largely won, we feel free to transfer some 
of our efforts to the euthanasia enter- 
prise.” On another occasion at this 
period he said: “ ‘Perhaps the time has 
come to forget Moses’ “Thou shalt not 
kill,’ and listen to the words of Jesus, 
‘Blessed are the merciful.’ ”’ 

The Euthanasia Society of America 
(ESA) announced some months ago 
that legislation would’ soon be intro- 
duced in New York State, but as yet it 
has not been successful in finding a 
legislator with the courage of his con- 
victions to introduce such a bill. 

The former president of ESA was 
the late Dr. Hugh Cabot of Massachu- 
setts. The current president is Dr. 
Robert L. Dickinson, one-time secre- 
tary of the Committee for Maternal 
Health of New York, an organization 
sympathetic to birth control. 

The support which ESA has is sur- 
prising. Fifty-three clergymen have 
signed its Ethical Statement professing 
that they see no contradiction between 
euthanasia and the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and Dr. Ralph W. Sockman are per- 
haps the best-known of these ministers. 
There are 12 Unitarians, 9 Universalists; 
there are no signers professedly Lutheran 
or Congregationalist. The president 
and dean of New York Union Theo- 
logical Seminary have both subscribed 
to ESA. 

The American Advisory Council of 
94 names includes 28 M.D.’s and 11 
D.D.’s. Among the more notable mem- 
bers are Max Eastman, Robert Frost 
(sic!), Fannie Hurst, Freda Kirchwey, 
W. Somerset Maugham, Eugene 
O’Neill, Margaret Sanger, Robert E. 
Sherwood, Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam. 


The pamphlet which the ESA pub- 
lishes is a congeries of deceptive state- 
ments and misleading arguments. One 
item deserves special attention. The 
booklet states: “Sir Thomas More, 
canonised by the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1935, represented the inhabi- 
tants of his ideal state as practising 
voluntary euthanasia in cases of incura- 
ble and painful illness.” The implica- 
tion of this statement is apparently that 
a more liberal type of Catholic could 
subscribe to euthanasia. Now, it is 
true that More says in the second book 
of “Utopia” that the inhabitants of his 
ideal isle allowed voluntary euthanasia. 
The author, however, by no means 
recommends euthanasia as acceptable, 
since, as Christopher Hollis and Daniel 
Sargent in their lives of More point out 
very clearly, “Utopia” was written as a 
fantasy which its author did not intend 
to be taken seriously—at least the 
second book of it. All traditional liter- 
ary criticism assumes the same thing. 
And even if More were serious, this 
would not weaken the resolute stand of 
the Church on this question. “The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” 
in its article on Euthanasia, similarly 
errs in calling More a “euthanasiast.”’ 


ATTITUDE OF MEDICAL 
PROFESSION ON EUTHANASIA 


The attitude of the medical profession 
concerning euthanasia is not easy to dis- 
cover. The American Medical Associa- 
tion has never adopted a resolution on 
the subject of euthanasia. The ESA 
claims that to an inquiry addressed to 
the physicians of New York State 3272 
(80%) of those who answered were 
favorable. Only 1770 of these, however, 
are listed on ESA’s Committee of Physi- 
cians. The Euthanasia Society has not 
yet solicited the doctors outside of New 
York State. Those who have subscribed 
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constitute about 2% of the 127,732 
members of the AMA. 

It seems justifiable to say that the 
relatively few doctors who _ indorse 
euthanasia do not accurately reflect the 
viewpoint of the medical profession. In 
the oath of Hippocrates, obligatory for 
all doctors, each promises: “... neither 
will I administer a poison to anyone 
when asked to do so, nor will I suggest 
such a course.”’ In view of these facts 
it would seem that the Euthanasia 
Society is presumptuous and deceptive 
when it places the caduceus, the official 
emblem of the medical profession, on its 
stationery. 


THE EXISTING LAW AND 
EUTHANASIA 


That the legalization of euthanasia 
would be a deviation from our tradi- 
tional law is the assurance we obtain 
from an article in Catholic Action, for 
February, 1947, by Vincent C. Allred. 
‘All precedents of the common law,”’ he 
writes, ‘“condemn euthanasia, voluntary 
or otherwise.” The author points out, 
_ however, that the untraditional nature 
of euthanasia is not necessarily a surety 
that it will not be legalized, for “‘there 
has arisen a school of modern jurispru- 
dence which differs from that of the 
framers of the common law in holding 
that human law need look neither to 
God nor to nature, but represents only 
the will of the lawmaking power, be 
that power a popular majority or a dic- 
tator.”” Euthanasia, the author con- 
cludes, is then a conflict between those 
who hold the time-honored conception 


of law and those who regard law as a 


mere social instrument. 

The only case in which the question of 
euthanasia has come up in recent years 
is that of Repouille vs. United States 
(165/F2/152). An alien who had been 
convicted of second-degree man- 
slaughter for chloroforming his 13-year- 
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old son, an idiot and a physical mon- 
strosity, applied for United States 
citizenship. The question before the 
Court was whether or not the petitioner, 
because of his “mercy killing,” was in- 
capable of having the “good moral 
character’”” demanded by the Federal 
statute on the qualifications for citizen- 
ship. The majority of the court held 
the petitioner disqualified, saying: ‘We 
feel reasonably secure that only a minor- 
ity of persons would deem the practice 
(of mercy killing) morally justifiable 
while it remains in private hands, even 
when the provocation is as overwhelm- 
ing as in this instance.”” Justice Jerome 
Frank dissented but only on the point 
that the majority’s opinion that euthan- 
asia is generally considered morally 
wrong is based only on surmise and not 
on a careful checking of the views of the 
leading American ethical leaders. The 
result in the case is to be approved, 
although the relativistic norm of the 
decision is clearly manifest. 


PUBLIC OPINION ON QUESTION 
OF EUTHANASIA 


It could be easily demonstrated that 
euthanasia is the product of a corrupt 
civilization. It was practised among 
some people while in the savage state, 
but it has seldom, if ever, been allowed 
or practised in more civilized nations. 
Although Aristotle and Plato would per- 
mit the disposal of one incurably sick, 
the Greeks in general frowned on the 
idea and had a great reverence for old 
age. Infanticide and suicide were not 
unknown, it is true, but these became 
generally acceptable only when ancient 
civilization became degenerate. 

To discern the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people on this question presents 
some difficulty. It would seem that the 
very idea would be unthinkable and un- 
mentionable even among the citizens of 
the post-Christian world. In 1947, how- 
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ever, the Gallup Poll posed this question 
to the public: ‘When a person has a 
disease that cannot be cured, do you 
think that doctors should be allowed by 
law to end the patient’s life by some 
painless means if the patient and his 
family request it?” The answer: yes, 
37%; no, 54%; no opinion, 9%. 
People in their twenties were split about 
50-50; people over 50 were opposed to 
euthanasia 2 to 1. The ESA is cur- 
rently trying to influence public opinion. 
Says their official booklet: “A wisely 
directed campaign is needed to educate 
public opinion to demand this great hu- 
manitarian reform.” 


CHRISTIAN OPPOSITION SHOULD 
BE MORE ARTICULATE 


Catholic opposition to euthanasia has 
been increasingly vocal, and many influ- 
ential Catholic agencies are well aware 
of the proposed threat in New York 
State. Protestant opposition, however, 
does not seem to be as articulate. This 
problem offers, does it not, a unique 
opportunity for codperation and joint 
action among Catholics and the thou- 
sands of Protestant ministers to whom 
euthanasia is distasteful in the extreme? 

Nothing will be effected, however, by 
a ranting, supercilious attitude which 
assumes that the advocates of a painless 
death for incurables are stupid or per- 
verted. They are neither. Euthanasia 
was attractive enough to win the ap- 


proval of the spiritually minded Dr. 
Alexis Carrel in his book, “‘“Man the 
Unknown.” The present supporters of 
the ESA are genuine humanitarians who 
are willing to dedicate their time and 
money to abolish that which in their 
opinion is the inhumanity of leaving a 
person to suffer torments. 

Nor will the thundering of the Chris- 
tian love of suffering avail against the 
“mercy killers.”” They frankly admit in 
their literature: ‘“We no longer believe 
that physical suffering is the will of God, 
to be accepted with resignation.”’ Only 
a rational, historico-sociological case will 
affect the euthanasiasts at all. They 
must be shown that what they recom- 
mend is the habit of barbaric peoples, 
and that, as the “Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics”’ states, euthanasia has 
never been institutionalized in the his- 
tory of mankind. Likewise, an intelli- 
gent campaign is needed to enlighten the 
people about this emergent danger. 

Euthanasia is an emergent evil in 
both senses of that term. It is a peril 
arising from concealment and an enemy 
that demands immediate consideration. 
Careful watching and counter-action is 
in order lest the Euthanasia Society of 
America (like the powerful, successful 
minorities behind Prohibition, Planned 
Parenthood, and the American Eugenics 
Society) foists on America a practice in 
such violent contradiction to her tradi- 
tional way of life. 
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“Apologetics” and Man’s 
Changing Mind 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


III. 


is FACT that so many feel 
that our traditional apologetic does not 
produce all the good results we might 
hope for, proves in no way that it was 
bad in itself, but that the kind of mind 
we are now dealing with has changed; 
and while keeping what was substantial 
in the older apologetic, we must remem- 
ber that those we are speaking to speak 
themselves a mind-language different 
from what our “‘“catechumens”’ used to. 
I have before me two books which 
consider “why” men do not yield to 
arguments which seem to us (and are) 
perfectly valid, but which in no way 
reach their minds or hearts. The first 
book is “‘La Psicologia dell’ Incredulo” 
by A. dal Covolo (Milan, 1945), but 
this writer is preoccupied altogether 
with the Jews who would not listen to 
Our Lord, and with St. John’s explana- 
tion of why they would not. And he 
studies primarily the problem of the 
“bad will’ with its consequences of the 
“blinded eye”’ and the “hardened heart.” 
We spoke last time of the “insensi- 
tivity’’ which is so distressing a phe- 
nomenon, and therefore do not at all 
deny the validity of the author’s argu- 
ment, though we feel that his lucid 
Latin mind is unlikely to understand the 
mists of the northern mentality nor even 
Pius [X’s doctrine of “invincible ignor- 
ance.”” We remember clearly how both 
in Italy and France we simply could not 
persuade anyone that a “Protestant” or 
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even an agnostic could stand up against 
the textbook arguments then prevalent, 
and thus put down non-conversions 
wholly to an obstinate bad will. “Do 
you think that a Protestant pastor is 
ever in good faith, or even can be?”’ was a 
question often put to me. 


WOULD-BE CONVERTS WITHOUT 

SPIRITUAL BACKGROUND 

The other book is ‘ Sous les Yeux de 
l’Incroyant,” by J. Levie, S.J. (Lou- 
vain, 1944), which seems to us to get 
much deeper into the matter, and by the 
last part of which I hope to help myself 
not a little. In his Part Three he ex- 
amines how precisely what helps us— 
and also one type of would-be convert— 
may be a major hindrance to another 
type. 

Thus, we have suggested that not only 
are there many who “completely lack a 
spiritual background,” but who suffer 
from such a lack. They tell you with 
bitterness that they don’t know why 
they exist, that they have no aim in 
life, that they can’t make sense of any- 
thing. (Sartre, of course, would answer 
that there is no sense in anything: 
there is no “‘end” or purpose in life; that 
they don’t exist because of a “‘why,” but 
just are there. And he sees, too, that this 
must be a torment to many, or sooner or 
later will be.) They then see that the 
Church alone provides stability—a fixed 
point to which they may anchor them- 
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selves. But others are alarmed by that 
very fact. They feel that the Church 
claims to “know all the answers’’: there 
is nothing left to be found, all that a 
Catholic can do is to rest in peace. Asa 
young man at Oxford once said to me: 
“You can always be comfortable on the 
cushion of ‘The Church says,’ but J 
have nothing but a spur to sit on, and 
the one thing you can’t do with a spur 
is to sit on it comfortably.” And indeed 
we sometimes give excuses for that point 
of view. A writer once said of a Catholic 
magazine: “Dogma has no obscure 
points—morality no problems—the lit- 
urgy no uncertainties—canon law no 
doubtful questions—which that Review 
fails to solve once and for all and in a 
wholly satisfying way.”’ Papal infalli- 
bility lies so far beneath this Omnisci- 
ence as to become almost invisible! The 
Review, said to be an excellent one, may 
none the less pray to be saved from its 
friends! 





FAITH THAT ALSO SEEKS FOR 

UNDERSTANDING 

Such an inquirer may be substantially 
helped if, after making it quite clear 
that we hold the Church to be the pillar 
and ground of truth (I Tim., iii. 15) and 
the infallible guardian and interpreter 
of Revelation, we insist that she has 
within her those whose faith is ever seek- 
ing to understand, even though that very 
faith assures us that “‘mysteries’”’ exist 
that human intelligence will never com- 
prehend. One reason why, at any given 
moment, Catholics have to peer ever 
deeper into their dogma is that af that 
moment their mind is full of the mass of 
ideas, images, is impregnated with the 
“atmosphere” proper fo that moment, 
even though these have nothing to do 
with dogma. For example, when the 
Catholic Church was manifestly one 
organized society, it must have seemed 
impossible that heretics or schismatics 


were not willful rebels in bad faith. 
When it was taken for granted that the 
Scriptures must have a spiritual sense as 
well as the literal sense, it was inevitable 
that writers should seek for the spiritual 
sense in each and every verse and make 
applications (as we should say) that 
seem now quite grotesque (e.g., St. Greg- 
ory with his constant, “quid aliud est, 
nisi.. >”). I think St. Augustine regards 
it as quite humiliating for the Scriptures 
if we stop short at what they obviously 
mean. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA AT 

TIMES CAUSES PERTURBATION 

Fr. Levie is almost shocked (p. 217) 
by “the brusque modification of lan- 
guage and arguments” since the pub- 
lication of the Ogino-Knaus method. 
Various social, economic, medical or even 
familial considerations which used to be 
treated ‘‘with scorn and as valueless” 
are to-day presented as “very serious 
and absolutely conclusive.”” We think 
that the notion of “development”’ is of 
value even for those whose imagination, 
chiefly, is perturbed by the difference 
between what they see now and what 
they would have seen on the shores of 
Galilee. ‘What would Peter have 
thought if he had suddenly been a wit- 
ness of a papal procession? What 
would Mary have said, had she seen her- 
self enthroned in some modern basilica 
during May?” We have often in times 
past been asked that sort of question, 
but to-day, perhaps, it is not often asked 
—if only, we fear, because so many 
people have no idea of what would have 
been seen ‘“‘on the shores of Galilee.” 
Evidently, it is the development of 
dogma, or rather of theology and its 
interwoven philosophy, that has more 
substantial importance. Quite recently, 
the idea of “sacrifice”? was being ex- 
amined anew: in our own time, the 
question of the possibility of a “state of 
pure nature.” 
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I myself confess in all simplicity to 
having no taste for abstract speculation; 
but it gives me great delight to attend 
respectfully to human minds and to see, 
if possible, what the Homeric man felt 
and thought, the Hebrew and his neigh- 
bors, Catholics at various stages of their 
history, and, in consequence, the grad- 
ual changes in the meaning of words— 
for example, the steps by which “‘sacra- 
mentum”’ settled down to meaning theo- 
logically what it now does. Thus, we 
are freed from misusing the Latin Scrip- 
ture as proving this or that when it 
doesn’t. Thus, when “gratiam et glor- 
iam dabit Dominus” was first written, 
the two operative words certainly did 
not mean “grace” and “(supernatural) 
glory’; and still less did they when the 
words were first written in Hebrew. 
Perhaps even ascetically we ought not 
to “apply” phrases in a sense which 
they in no way bore: how often we have 
been told, in retreats, that “‘in medita- 
tione mea exardescet ignis’—if I duly 
meditate, my fervor will grow hot; 
whereas the Psalmist meant that, the 
. more he thought about the situation, the 
angrier he became. 


TECHNICAL AND POPULAR USAGE 
OF WORDS 


In any case, the crystallization of 
theological language, especially since it 
is (for us) in Latin, had had, or risked 
having, opposite consequences. The 
first is very valuable—we know exactly 
what we mean when we usea word. One 
of the facts leading up to the schism be- 
tween East and West was that, the more 
literally a Greek term was translated 
into Latin, the more different did the 
meaning come to be (thus, hypostasis, 
substantia, prosépon, persona). But that 
difficulty, at any rate, no more exists. 
Other men’s language, however, con- 
tinues to develop—or to break down (our 
talk is full of faded metaphors or quite 
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discolored words, as when I say: “I am 
‘pretty’ well’). Thus, when our moral 
books speak of a “material” or a ‘‘for- 
mal” lie, they are using the words in 
exactly the opposite sense to that of 
common parlance. We, and only we, 
attach a certain meaning to the word 
“supernatural”: in ordinary talk, I sup- 
pose people mean “spooky,” in so far as 
they mean anything. Probably, when 
teaching a man about the Blessed Sacra- 
lent, we do not use the word “‘accident”’ 
(nor indeed do the Church’s formulas, 
which interestingly show how free she 
felt as to using only as much of Aris- 
totle’s own language as suited her); but 
we may, quite without noticing it, use 
the word “species,” which to the ordi- 
nary man means nothing save “sort’’; 
and despite the scientists he is sure still 
to suppose that “‘substance’’ means a 
lump of something. 


WORDS INTERPRETED ACCORDING 
TO POLITICAL BELIEFS 


It is a great pity that, just as the Devil 
is said to get hold of “all the best tunes,” 
so many excellent words have been laid 
hold of (often by many excellent people!) 
and distorted or washed-out as to mean- 
ing. For example, “‘liberal’’ and “‘lib- 
erty’ —and now, in France, “‘progress- 
ist.” But in trying to explain the 
Faith to a man who has been, sincerely, 
a Communist, one will find that certain 
words have genuinely changed their 
meaning in his mind, just as they will 
have done if, having been a Christian or 
just an honest citizen, he becomes a 
Communist. For the real Leninist, 
freedom, liberty, truthfulness, loyalty do 
not mean at all what they mean to us: 
an agreement, pact, treaty is not even 
meant to have any permanence about it, 
and we are thought unbelievably naive if 
we suppose that it does: it is, the Com- 
munist takes for granted, an expedient 
for getting around a temporary obstacle, 
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and no more. We have had to instruct 
one such ex-Communist, and it was of 
the highest interest to see how, from 
time to time, his mind had slipped its 
moorings, so to say, and had had to pass 
from one set of meanings to another. He 
went to fight, as a Red, in Spain, and as 
a thoroughly sincere Communist ideal- 
ist (one might say, almost, mystic), it 
shook him to the soul as, bit by bit, he 
could not but see what a racket the 
whole thing was. 


VARIANT ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
TRADITION 


Further, the Catholic is not only a 
man possessed of certainties in an agnos- 
tic world, but he is a man of “tradi- 
tion” amid men who enjoy being experi- 
mentalists and who are apt to think that 
a thing must be wrong just because it is 
old. (If remember a lady who wished to 
_ buy some curtains, and the salesman 
made the fatal mistake of recommending 
some material “because it'll last a life- 
time.” She threw it aside. “How terri- 
ble!” she cried. “At latest, in two years 
I shall hate what I get now and shall 
want something quile different.”) But 
“tradition” in the technical sense is 
essential to us. However, we must not 
widen its extent too far, and uncon- 
sciously expect of a newcomer to the 
Faith to like everything that has become 
part and parcel of our preferences. 
Thus, to mention what has more impor- 
tance than might at first be thought, we 
had become accustomed to a “devo- 
tional” art and music such as was a real 
deterrent to educated would-be converts. 
Even now, there are those who resent any 
deviation from the traditional ‘“‘piet- 
isms.”’ I remember a really pious nun 
who found a painting of Our Lord 
“Protestant”’ entirely because it did not 
display the Sacred Heart. But the 
topic need not detain us since we are 
growing out of the sentimental tra- 


dition forced on us by mass-production. 

Older priests naturally cling to what 
is for them “‘traditional.”” Many will say 
frankly that they will never adapt them- 
selves to the new version of the Psalter, 
even though it is so much more correct 
as a translation, and even though some 
of the older one was meaningless. That 
we are not bigoted “conservatives” is 
certainly proved by the many new trans- 
lations of the Scriptures that are being 
made; and the same thing may hold 
good here—we, who have got accus- 
tomed to our traditional version, may 
suffer when the “‘consecrated phrases” 
are departed from. I know that Msgr. 
Knox says there are no more any conse- 
crated phrases, but I cannot admit that 
“Feed my lambs” should be read, to- 
day, as “Feed my shearlings’”—a word 
which not one in 10,000 of my compatri- 
ots will so far have heard! It remains 
that we have not to thrust biblical 
phrases upon unaccustomed ears, es- 
pecially if we take it for granted that 
they can bear only the sense that we de- 
tect in them. 





OPINIONS OF THE FATHERS ON 
SOCIAL CONCEPTS 


Obviously the matter becomes more 
important when the “tradition of the 
Fathers” is to be invoked. We know, 
first, that it must be morally unanimous, 
and how very hard it is to find that una- 
nimity, especially in the interpretation 
of scriptural texts! And even when 
there is unanimity, it may be one that 
holds good only in a particular kind of 
society. Neither in the patristic world, 
nor in the early or later renaissance, did 
you find slavery as such decried as im- 
moral (of course, there were exceptions) : 
nor in the patristic or the medieval or 
the modern era are you likely to find one 
opinion about war, property, almsgiving 
or usury. And in our state of society 
practically none of the old opinions 
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about “servile work,”’ not to be done on 
Sundays, hold good. 

One change in the trend of much 
modern apologetic would, then, seem to 
be this: fifty years ago it was taken for 
granted that Catholic doctrine, being 
the same everywhere and fixed, was far 
better than the melting-pot of ideas, the 
ever-shifting “‘views,”” which were the 
alternative. It was also taken for 
granted by us that people would be im- 
pressed if we showed them how the 
Catholic belief of to-day was identical 
with belief in times long passed away. 
And this holds good for many would-be 
Catholics also now. But what we regard 
as essentials to the Catholic Faith are, to 
very many, conclusive arguments 
against it. What we think to-day, 
ought nol to be what we used to think. 
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That would imply, it is urged, stagna- 
tion, fossilization. This attitude to life 
received an immense impetus after the 
first world war, where young people pro- 
claimed that it was the “old men” who 
had landed their generation into such a 
mess, and that therefore all that was old 
was e0 ipso wrong. 

But the way had been well prepared 
by the theory of evolution, so recklessly 
applied to the history of religions. This 
is why we cannot but regard Newman, 
whose “Essay on Development” in 
reality anticipated Darwin, as providen- 
tial and prophetic. In any case, we can 
meet with sympathy our spiritual would- 
be adventurers and experimentalists, 
and need not make them feel that they 
are a vital, irresistible force, impinging 
on a dead immovable mass. 












WV ast high-school boys think of 
priests, a matter detailed in two recent 
issues of this REview,' is supplemented 
this time by a discussion of what educa- 
tors and priests think. For besides the 
survey which the present writer and a 
colleague administered to 2101 boys in 
fifteen high schools, there was sent to the 
teachers and to the favorite retreat 
masters of the boys a questionnaire in- 
cluding these inquiries: 


(1) What qualities do you think most 
essential in a retreat master? 

(2) What quality most easily hampers 
the work of the retreat? 

(3) Which mistakes do you think are 
the commonest among retreat masters? 


The answers of the thirty priests and 
fourteen educators who replied are 
obviously of interest, not only to those 
conducting retreats, but to all priests 
having to deal with young men. Since 
the office of retreat master is essentially 
a priest-boy relationship, most of the 
opinions expressed about the one func- 
tion apply equally well to the other. 


I. What the Teachers Say 


The teachers’ views are best presented 
in quotation, not only because statistical 
summary is pointless with the field re- 
stricted to fourteen, but also because 
the excerpts tell the story more effec- 
tively than would a commentary, even 
though the results may appear frag- 
mentary and disjointed. 


1In the September and November issues, 
respectively, ““Boy’s-Eye View of Priests” 
and “The Junior Pews Talk Back.”’ 





Fishers of Young Men 


BY JAMES D. R. EBNER 


To begin with, we find that many who 
commented upon the most important 
qualities of a boys’ priest emphasize the 
knowing love which the boys also looked 
for. Here are representative state- 
ments culled from the teachers’ ques- 
tionnaires.? 


“An interest in and understanding of 
boys’ problems. If a man cannot win 
the confidence of boys, he is wasting his 
time.” 

“That he be a sympathetic man of 
God who understands the problems of 
youth, and knows how to deal with them 
in public and private. The psychologist 
and pedagogue should be part of him.” 

‘Holiness and sincerity together with 
a keen sense of humor.” 

“Genuine kindness in dealing with 
boys.” ; 

‘Mixing or talking frequently with 
them, getting interested in them.” 


TEACHERS RECOMMEND 
SERMON SUBJECTS 


As for the content of sermons, two 
vital topics are pointed out. First, 
Confession: 


“Refrain from pessimism, exaggera- 
tion, an overbearing attitude that would 
make the boys a little fearful of ‘open- 
ing up’ in Confession.” 

“Insist on making Confession easy for 
the boys.” 

“The Confession of the retreat should 
be one of the big factors; if the retreat 
master frightens any boys away from 
the confessional, the retreat has been a 
failure.” 


The second vital topic is chastity: 


2 All statements from teachers and priests 
are presented as objective facts, without re- 
gard to dogmatic precision. 
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“Clear up difficulties relative to the 
sixth and ninth commandments.” 

“Frankness, particularly in discussing 
sins against purity.” 

“Separate talks to various age levels 


wherein clear, forceful presentation of 


sex and related problems enter.”’ 

“Talk on sex, but not in every sermon 
as one man did.” 

“Be practical—say exactly what is 
right or wrong; boys want to do right.” 


REACHING BOYS BY TALKING 
IN THEIR OWN LANGUAGE 


On the score of method, the teachers 
make a number of observations. <A few 
cite the fundamental work of adaptation 
to the audience. 


“Talk on their level.” 

“The biggest mistake is the failure to 
realize the age-group they are addressing 
and the degree and kind of spirituality 
the average boy is capable of practising.” 

“Be specific.” 


Some teachers, concerned about a 
generous, sympathetic approach, warn 
against unkind sermons. 


***You’re-good-for-nothing’ type and 
variations of such. Boys know they’re 
not saints, but detest being told out- 
right.”’ 

“A ‘tough-guy—you re-going-to-go- 
to-hell’ type.” 

“Sternness and scolding does more 
harm than good.” 

“Boys want it frank ard impersonal. 
Whether or not the retreat master is 
offended by their sinfulness, doesn’t 
make any difference.” 

“Treating the retreat as ‘just another 
duty’—the boys should have the idea 
that the retreat master is there just be- 
cause he wants to, not because he has 
to.” 


CAUTION AGAINST TOO MUCH 
OF A GOOD THING 


The teachers point out common fail- 
ings regarding humor, a situation which 
the preacher cannot always judge for 
himself. 


“Playing down to the boys in lan- 
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guage, jokes. Boys don’t expect it, 
don’t want it.” 

“Too much questionable humor.”’ 

“Tell stories, but not necessarily 
jokes.” 

“An attempt on the part of some re- 
treat masters to be too humorous. 
Too many would-be jokes.”’ 

The boys, it may be added, were in 
favor of the occasional light touch, but 
they also censured undue humor. 

Other significant remarks relate to 
illustration, preparation, delivery. 

‘“*Rambling talks.” 

“One mistake: to give a rule with- 
out explaining it thoroughly and clearly.”’ 

“Lack of preparation.” 

**Polysyllables.”’ 

Along this line, teachers further 
suggest that the preacher: 

‘Tell stories drawn from life; ex- 
amples of men acting in the situations 
likely to be encountered by the boy.” 

‘Limit talks to 25 minutes.” 

“Give plenty of motivation.” 

‘Make talks short and to the point.”’ 


II. What Priests Say 


The teachers of the boys were not the 
only adults questioned on retreats. The 
priests whom the teachers recommended 
as best retreat masters were also applied 
to; their views likewise are set down in 
direct quotation. 

The retreat priests remark the usual 
homiletic faults, as we see in_ these 
sample replies to the questionnaires. 

“Preaching sermons not adapted to 
boys.’ 


“Not talking to the boys in their own 


‘ language.” 


“Talking over their heads.” 

“Dull talks: lack of stories, anec- 
dotes, concrete examples.” 

“Long talks. This is one I[ have 
made myself. It is a bad mistake.”’ 

“They do not think . . . in pictures.” 


It is perhaps significant that, in com- 
parison with the large proportion of 
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teachers who noticed the abuse of 
humor, only a few priests did so. Here 
are their strictures: 


“Silly humor.” 

“The ‘washout’ in retreat masters is 
the ‘wise guy,’ the facetious clown who 
wants to be ‘one of the fellows.’ ”’ 

Kidding around.” 


INSPIRING YOUTH TO BE 
GENUINELY SPIRITUAL 


Some priests point out basic errors 
regarding the nature of the ascetics to be 
preached to boys. 


“Ye ole-time mission sermons toned 
down to adolescents are scarcely the 
proper thoughts for youngsters when 
good ‘check-up’ and ‘pep-up’ talks on 
the supernatural life could be given.” 

“The motive of the love of God should 
be taught boys for a solid foundation.” 

“How few retreat masters make the 
boys realize that sins against Faith, 
missing Mass, eating meat on Friday . . . 
are more serious than transitory care- 
lessness against the sixth and ninth 
commandments, sins of human frailty.” 

“Preaching hell-fire instead of love. 
Preaching negative instead of posi- 
tive.” 

'“Sanctifying grace and its effects are 
not properly stressed.” 

“The priest must know and realize 
what the supernatural life is and deliver 
it in a way that profits the boys’ super- 
natural life.” 


STRAIGHTFORWARD SERMONS 
ON PURITY 
As for subject-matter, some retreat 


priests call attention to the need for 
proper instruction in chastity.’ 


“Face the modern problems. Speak 
of such problems clearly but in lofty, 
chaste language with no sign of vul- 
garity.”” 

“‘Inaccuracy in sex talks.” 

“I think a great mistake is made 
when a retreat master thinks a forth- 


3 This question of chastity instruction is re- 
ported at length in the Homimetic anp Pas- 
TORAL Review for December, 1948, and also 
in winter issues of the Catholic School Journal. 


right talk on sex is going to shock the 
boys. However, I know that at times 
sex is stressed too much in some re- 
treats.” 

“Preaching too much or too little on 
sex and true love.” 

“The boy who sins agains the virtue 
of purity without knowing that he is 
sinning is not a product of our Catholic 
schools. The unspoken question in the 
mind of the average boy regarding this 
matter is: ‘How far can I go without 
committing sin, especially mortal sin?’ 
The answer is: ‘You can’l.’ Wise-guy 
retreat masters who talk about venial 
sins against purity are playing right 
into the hands of Satan . . . and are mis- 
leading a lot of boys who have the 
‘guts’ to stay clean if that’s what Christ 
wants.” 


THE ACTIVE APOSTOLATE 
A ROAD TO SAINTHOOD 


We come nearer the heart of the mat- 
ter, however, when we examine the 
priests’ opinions on the most essential 
personal qualities of the retreat master. 


“Holiness first. Then cheerfulness. 
Then knowledge of the adolescent mind 
and youth’s problems.” 

“Priestliness without too vivid a 
show of piety.” 

“Sincerity, zeal.”’ 

‘Personal holiness.”’ 

“Sincerity in talk and in the con- 
fessional.” 

“Sincerity, approachableness.”’ 

“Zeal for youth’s soul. I believe the 
priest should be naturally disarming, 
humorous, and aware of the fact that 
his is a singular privilege.” 


KEY TO THE MINISTRY: 
A PASSION FOR SOULS 


We see that sacerdotal sanctity is 
ultimately the trait which retreat priests 
prize most, even when they refer to it 
under its social aspects—as sincerity, 
for instance. One veteran (with over 
three hundred retreats to his credit) 
thus views all the priest’s relations with 


boys. 
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“The important quality is sincerity. 
This covers a wide field. The priest 
should first look upon the work as one 
of his most important assignments of 
the year. The boys soon sense whether 
he’s interested in the work or only 
marking time. They get their inspira- 
tion from him... . 

“If he’s sincere, he will prepare his 
sermons, will know what he is going to 
talk about, and will handle the subject 
in a manner suited to high-school in- 
telligence, and will not speak as if they 
were making a retreat for first Commun- 
ion. 

“T’ve heard priests appointed to give 
high-school boys’ retreats say: ‘I have 
to give a kid’s retreat; that won’t cost 
me any worry. After one of these re- 
treats a senior remarked: ‘He talked to 
us as if we were a bunch of saps, and 
wasted our time.’ 

“Sincerity in delivery of the sermon 
is also necessary. Boys don’t want to 
be talked down to or up to. They want 
an earnest, straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk, feeling that the priest is in there to 
help them, and not to play to the gal- 
leries. 

“What I'd stress is the need of per- 
sonal interest in everything, encourag- 
ing the boys to make a good confession 
and giving the boys the idea of the im- 
portance of the retreat.” 


NECESSARY TO KNOW 
IN ORDER TO LOVE 


While some retreat masters would 
characterize the priest’s good will to- 
wards boys as sincerity, the majority 
would term it “sympathetic under- 
standing.”” They deplore the preacher’s 
lack of insight into the youthful mind. 


“Underestimating the wealth of no- 
bility that is locked up in the hearts of 
our Catholic boys, and treating them 
as though they were grade-school kids, 
to be chided and ridiculed into many 
practices of religion.” 

‘Failure to appreciate the maturity of 
retreatants.”’ 

“Not giving kids credit for the brains 
they have. Preaching at and down to 
them.” 
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They also stress the prime rank of 
understanding in positive terms. 


“Only a priest who really understands 
boys and takes the work seriously should 
be employed. If he understands boys, 
he will prepare and realize that they can 
see right through him.” 

“Knowledge of the adolescent mind 
and of youth. Most of them need de- 
tailed, definite advice.” 

“Understanding is most essential, in 
my opinion. I mean understanding 
youth—their everyday actions, opinions, 
temptations, their likes and dislikes.” 

“Sympathetic understanding. Think 
back to the time you were of that age.” 


KINDNESS OF CHRIST 
SOUGHT IN PRIESTS 


Some retreat masters cite common 
offenses against the sympathy due to 
young men. 


“Crankiness, lack of a friendly spirit, 
hampers the work of the retreat.”’ 


“A superior attitude toward young 
men, e.g.: ‘I’ve got you here and you’ve 
got to listen, whether you like it or 
not!’ ” 

“Coldness and aloofness. Bluntly, a 

Ad 99 
stuffed shirt. 

‘“Smarty-cat, know-it-all attitude.” 

‘“‘We can’t scare boys but must reason 
with them. We can destroy their con- 
fidence and make them reticent.” 


Then there is the kind regard which a 
priest has for young souls. 


“A combination of qualities: earnest- 
ness and geniality marked by an ex- 
pressed willingness to try to understand 
the problems of each retreatant. The 
retreat master need not emulate Bing 
Crosby’s screen version of the priest, 
but he should be kindly and friendly.” 

“A manly kindness.” 

“Must know boys—also must really 
love and enjoy and have confidence in 
them. ‘They want security, not ridicule 
(that is one quality that infallibly hamp- 
ers). Every boy by nature looks for 
encouragement.” 


The remarks relative to sympathy 
and kindness, as we would expect, were 
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numerous and lengthy. Here is the full 
statement from one experienced retreat 
master. 


“If a boy wants to talk to him, a priest 
should be generous with his time. He 
should be sympathetic with a boy’s 
problem, whether it is big or little. 

“Above all, he should go all out to 
be kind in the confessional. To my 
mind, boys are more timid than girls 
regarding confession, and must be won 
by kindness. Furthermore, he must 
realize that boys are weak and he must 
encourage them, not discourage them.” 


III. Being All Things to Young 
Men 


The lessons to be drawn from all these 
quotations could perhaps be reduced to 
this formula: to reach adolescents, the 
priest must in a special manner apply 
the fundamental rules for influencing 
others—to know, to love. 

The true priest, like Moses, not only 
speaks to God atop the holy mountain, 
but also comes down to the level of the 
people, studying best how to veil his 
face lest they be blinded by the full force 
of God’s reflected glory. 

The work of being acceptable to his 
congregation as well as to God may work 
hardship upon the Lord’s anointed, but 
it is an indispensable part of his aposto- 
late. As St. Paul says: “I made my- 
self the servant of all, that I might gain 
the more” (I Cor., ix. 19). 

No matter how exalted his station, if 
the priest of God would produce good 
when he goes before the generality of 
men, he cannot but imitate the lowly 
example of the Divine Teacher. 


“Christ did not talk like a scholar. 
He was of the people and among the 
people, and His language and metaphors 
and examples are immortal in their 
appeal to the common man.””! 


_ 4Abbé G. Michonneau, ‘‘Revolution in a 
City Parish” (Blackfriars, Oxford, 1949), p. 
134. 


CHRIST WAS MADE FLESH 
TO DWELL AMONGST US 


The glowing words of Abbé Michon- 
neau apply in a particular way to the 
priest’s treatment of adolescents. 

“Because we are men, we must use 
our humanity to draw our fellow-men, 
just as Christ took on our nature in 
order to make it possible for us to come 
to God. Hence, the priestly character 
within us must manifest itself in human 
understanding; Christ must be visible 
in our poor flesh. We have to use little 
things, like smiles and handshakes and 
friendliness, just as He would have done 
in our times.””® 

Of course, this readiness to be on good 
terms means only that the priest does 
not hesitate to put himself on a social 
level with the people. As mediator 
between heaven and earth, he strives 
for the “true adaptation by which a 
priest can be understanding and be 
understood without thereby ceasing to 
elevate and spiritualize the souls en- 
trusted to his care.’”® 

Abbé Michonneau, it is true, writes 
for his missionary France, where the 
clergy are reéxamining their relations 
with the masses.? But the same prin- 
ciples have been widely applied in 
America, where the good relations be- 
tween sanctuary and nave are in part 
due to the fact that the priests of God 
have not forgotten that they are also 
sons of the people. They are convinced 
of the need for approachableness, much 
as this retreat master who writes: 


“T have always been of the mind that 
priests (and all Religious too) need 
human sympathy and understanding 
just a little less than they need sancti- 


5 Ibid., p.92. For other important and per- 
tinent facts, see pages 91, 94, 131, and 136. 

6 From Cardinal Suhard’s introduction to 
Michonneau’s book, p. xiv. 

7 Right in line with our discussion is a valu- 
able little volume from Louvain (Nauwelaerts, 
1948), “Contacts entre Prétre et Foyer Popu- 
laire,”’ the second of a series of pastoral studies; 
it details methods of approach, with emphasis 
on home visitation. 
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fying grace... . Charity and sympathy 
go further than all the pedagogy and 
scientific theology in the world. . . . 

“T can see no justification whatsoever 
for the attitude which makes people fear 
Religious. . . . The very fact that we 
wear a cassock or a habit is reason 
enough for bending over backwards to 
ease the necessary segregation occa- 
sioned by it.... 

“Boys (and girls and men and women) 
want priests and Religious to be ap- 
proachable. If these have that char- 
acteristic, it will cover a lot of things 
they haven’t got. But if they haven't 
got it, I think an awful lot of training, 
talent, and grace have gone for naught.”’ 


BEING WEAK WITH THE WEAK 

TO GAIN THE WEAK 

Is there any doubt that boys are 
unusually sensitive to the priest’s sym- 
pathy or lack of it? One factor in their 
reaction seems to be this question: 
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“What will he say to me if I go to con- 


fession to him?” 


Some adolescent boys, remember, be- 
come highly skittish creatures, afraid to 
open their minds to anyone for fear of 
being misjudged, of being belittled, of 
being snapped at. If they find a priest 
who seems the Christly kind, they are 
more inclined to reveal to him anything 
troubling them. The kindness of the 
priest can for them be an external grace. 

Theirs is the situafion illustrated in 
the fable about the wind and the sun 
debating as to which was the more 
powerful. The two agreed to try their 
skill on a traveler, to make him remove 
his cloak. The wind blew and blew; 
the traveler drew his garment tighter 
about him. When the sun came from 
behind a cloud, it shone warmer and 
warmer; quickly the traveler shed his 
cloak. 








Will Liturgical Conference 
Go to Buckfast? 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


| a THIS article appears in 
print, the forthcoming Liturgical Con- 
ference in St. Louis is likely to have 
taken place. But the subject of this 
article will be just as timely after that 
Conference as before; because it deals 
with what has been too often taken for 
granted by priests in organized and un- 
organized groups—that is, the false 
supposition that the generality of our 
Catholics have a good knowledge of the 
Mass in an informal sense, even if they 
do lack strict theological accuracy in 
appraising the various phases of the 
Sacrament-Sacrifice. This is something 
that the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments did not take for granted 
several years ago when in a circular 
letter it urged the Ordinaries of the 
world to see that the faithful really knew 
what Mass is, so that in a spirit of 
faith and love they could assist at the 
Holy Sacrifice with ever-increasing fruit. 
We know, of course, that this Eucharis- 
tic knowledge cannot be taken for 
granted in our American congregations; 
for if these grasped by real (although 
most unscientific) knowledge what the 
Mass really is, the generality of our 
Sunday congregations would not ex- 
hibit unconsciously a bored appearance 
when they assist at the greatest con- 
ceivable Act on earth, since the Mass 
of institution took place at the Last 
Supper (for that too was Sacramental 
as a Sacrifice), and anticipated in time 
the natural Sacrifice of the Saviour the 


next day on Calvary. Even priests have 
written apparently learned volumes in 
the last several decades on the Mass, 
volumes that could have been put on the 
Index as dogmatically unsound, were it 
not for the patience of the Church with 
honest discussion in the hope that the 
same discussion, even where erroneous, 
will be the occasion of greater explica- 
tion of the Church’s defined dogmas on 
the Mass and of certain theological 
doctrines on the same august Sacrifice. 
This actually happened within the last 
five decades or so. A popular volume 
appeared on the Mass, and it all but 
treated of the Mass with the Mass left 
out. The volume was not put on the 
Index because of the very liberality 
already referred to on the part of Holy 
Mother Church, who bears with theo- 
logical stammering as a preparation for 
distinct and intelligible speech. The 
popular book mightily wrought up the 
soul of a great Benedictine abbot since 
deceased; so he forthwith began giving 
a series of lectures to his novices on the 
whole doctrine, defined and undefined, of 
the Holy Eucharist as Sacrifice. Subse- 
quently these lectures made the ma- 
terial of a volume that was published in 
1925 in England, a volume worthy of a 
St. Thomas Redivivus. 


ABBOT VONIER TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS AHEAD OF TIME 


For when Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., 
published that volume of the ages under 
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the title, “A Key to the Doctrine of 
the Eucharist,” he made it possible for 
the priests of the English-speaking world 
to have a source whence they could get 
the Church’s defined and definable 
doctrine on the Holy Eucharist as 
Sacrifice, and then translate the exact 
knowledge that they themselves had 
mastered into popular language accom- 
modated to the mental capacities of the 
persons being instructed—lay groups 
all the way from recent first communi- 
cants to devout grandparents. All too 
many of our grown-up persons have no- 
tions of the Mass that are mostly 
notienal in the strict sense of that term; 
they lack for the most part real knowl- 
edge of the Eucharist, and this is be- 
cause priests content themselves with 
giving bare definitions of Mass or Com- 
munion with the result that most of our 
grown-up Catholics (unless perhaps 
they are of high school or college level) 
have the same meagre knowledge that 
recently we wrote of in reference to 
more than one thousand eighth-graders 
in three dioceses who were sampled by a 
Sister writing a thesis on the under- 
standing of Mass and Communion by 
eighth-graders in parochial schools. Yet, 
a priest who will read and reread Abbot 
Vonier’s priceless volume of 269 pages 
(brought out in an American edition in 
1946) will soon be able to correct this 
lamentable ignorance. I say this be- 
cause any priest by successive readings 
can master this volume, and in doing 
so he assimilates the entire theology of 
St. Thomas on the Sacrament of the 
Altar. And what priest, if he is sin- 
cere, will not admit that he is in the 
same general category as a very worthy 
St. Louis pastor (since gone to his 
rich reward) told me he was in until 
he began self-study after ordination? 
He classified himself as an “omadhaun” 
when he started out in the minis- 
try; yet, when I knew him several dec- 
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ades later, he had a wealth of theologi- 
cal knowledge, and of general priestly 
knowledge as well. I suppose that 
he would have been classified as a B to 
C student in present-day educational 
jargon and possibly the average ecclesi- 
astical student doesn’t rank any higher 
in native ability; yet, that doesn’t 
prevent him from mastering the rudi- 
ments of the great outlines of Eucharis- 
tic theology and bringing that knowl- 
edge down to the level of the First 
Communion class, to begin with, and 
then on up to the average intellectual 
level of the ordinary parishioners. The 
Curé of Ars, perhaps, had only average 
ability, but by study plus prayerful 
zest he was able to bring home the great 
truths of the Church to illiterate men 
and women and to mere children. And 
what is more, he managed to get them 
to act as enthusiastically on those 
truths as farmers and business men do 
on each new item of trade interest. 


BUT BACK TO THE AROUSED 
ABBOT 


Abelard did not get Bernard in 
more of a fighting mood than the 
author of that popular treatise on the 
Mass got the Abbot of Buckfast; for 
the latter was eaten up, not with general 
dogmatic zeal, but with Eucharistic 
zeal; and that zeal has made the whole 
world his debtor, or in any event the 
entire English-speaking world. Let us 
hasten to quote from the Foreword of 
Abbot Vonier’s great volume, the para- 
graphs which tell us what to expect in 
this Eucharistic vademecum: 


“Tt may seem almost ironical to 
write a book of intense thought, as the 
following pages must of necessity be, 
with a view to produce a simple, work- 
able expression of the Eucharistic doc- 
trine; but is not this the law of all 
clear and living truth? Does not the 
thing that has become an article of 
ordinary use presuppose painful and 
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immense pioneer work? Our Catholic 
doctrines can afford to be simple, be- 
cause the greatest minds have con- 
spired in the effort of bringing them 
down from heaven to the level of our 
daily life. 

“Tf it is my duty to teach a Catholic 
child his Catechism, I will tell him 
that at Mass there is offered up to God 
the Body and the Blood of Jesus 
Christ as a sacrifice. This is a lesson 
the child will understand at once; he 
knows that the Body and Blood of 
Christ were separated at one time, as 
the story of the Cross is easily grasped 
by the Catholic child; he soon learns 
something about the sacrifices of the 
Old Law; so, this proposition that the 
Body and Blood of Christ are offered 
up as sacrifice is by no means beyond 
the measure of his little mind. Left 
in this elemental form, the theological 
proposition may follow a man through 
his whole life, and he will never be 
puzzled by it, just as he is not con- 
fused by that other thing he has 
learned in childhood, that his soul had 
been cleansed by the water of Bap- 
tism, or that his sins were forgiven 
him whenever he went to Confession 
in sincerity of heart. The statement 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are 
offered up in sacrifice to God is a clear, 
direct issue. The question for us 
Catholics is whether the thing we love 
under the name of Mass can be really 
stated in this elemental fashion with- 
out injury to, or diminution of, divine 
truth. If Mass is all that and only 
that, the Body and Blood of Christ 
offered up in sacrifice, then our 
Catholic worship becomes easy. It 
has a classical simplicity and primi- 
tiveness; there is no element in it that 
can bewilder our thoughts or confuse 
the issues. A whole nation may hold 
that the Body of Christ and the Blood 
of Christ are offered up with a definite 
rite, well known to everybody. There 
could be no two ways of understand- 
ing an idea presented with such ex- 
treme literalness, because every man 
would know what is meant by Christ’s 
Body, what is understood by Christ’s 
Blood, what is signified by a sacrifice. 

“When Christ announced in the 
synagogue of Capharnaum that he 
would give His Flesh to eat and His 


Blood to drink, there was no doubting 
His meaning. His hearers understood 
Him: they murmured, they called it a 
hard saying, and many of them no 
longer walked with Him. Men can 
always behave in such a fashion; my 
concern is not with them in that mood. 
I have a more agreeable mission to ful- 
fill; I want to prove to the believer 
that after everything has been said, 
after a careful study of all the issues 
and of all the implications of so great 
a mystery as is the Eucharist, we have 
all of us to come back to our spiritual 
infancy; we have to hold that fullness 
of Eucharistic truth is contained in 
this, that Christ’s Body and Christ’s 
Blood—nothing more, nothing less, 
nothing holier, nothing lower—is 
offered up on the Catholic Altar. The 
Catholic sacrificial rite is what all 
sacrificial rites have always been, a 
separation of the living blood from 
the living body; the superior privilege 
of Christendom is in the infinite 
sanctity of the two things, Body and 
Blood. This will be our conclusion, 
and [I am sure my reader will thank 
me for telling him from the very start 
that he will come back to the point 
of departure.” 


HOW MANY PRIESTS SEE THESE 
TWO TOPICS IN RELATION? 


[ wonder if that new pre-pastoral 
apprenticeship established by the Holy 
Father for the priests of his Diocese of 
Rome will not be imitated in other dio- 
ceses; and if that pre-pastoral appren- 
ticeship will not eventually contain what 
might be called a synthesizing of the 
entire supernatural order with its com- 
plementing and perfecting, even diviniz- 
ing of the natural order, and then within 
the supernatural order showing the 
preparatory (or the Old Testament) 
order, with its faith, hope and charity as 
a preparation for the New Testament 
with faith, hope and charity retained 
and carried to undreamt-of perfections 
through the sacramental system. We 
forget that countless souls go to God 
with only faith, hope and charity, and 
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have never been inducted except by 
desire into the sacramental order at all. 
Such is the case with catechumens who 
die before baptism and who succeed in 
exciting themselves to perfect love or to 
perfect sorrow; such also is the case 
with godly Quakers who have never 
been inducted into the Church through 
Baptism, and yet in many cases appear 
to depart life in the perfect love of God, 
as well as all sorts of members of the 
Evangelical sects whose baptism has 
for some reason been invalid. Indeed, 
many of us are frequently inclined to 
forget that the only plank of salvation 
for all too numerous Catholics them- 
selves is an act of perfect love or perfect 
charity in the hour of death, because a 
priest is either unobtainable or actually 
unobtained. So, the nine pages that 
Abbot Vonier devotes to faith in the 
sense of faith by charity serve as an apt 
introductory chapter. Then the two 
chapters, one on Sacraments and the 
other on the Power of Sacramental 
Signification, as well as the fourth 
chapter on the Perfection of Sacramental 
Signification, all make an apt introduc- 
tion to two other phases of sacramental 
theology dealt with in separate chapters 
on the Sacramental Réle and the Sacra- 
mental Setting of the Eucharist. None 
of the doctrine in these seven chapters 
will be anything new to the ordinary 
priest, but every one of them will show 
a relation which he is likely never to 
have thought of. Especially does the 
eighth chapter, Sacramental Harmony, 
make the priest realize with a new in- 
tensity the great truth that the Holy 
Eucharist, both as sacrifice and as food, 
is a Sacrament, and the greatest of all 
the Sacraments. 


BUT ST. THOMAS DID NOT FULLY 
DEAL WITH THE HOLY EUCHARIST! 


This was said some twenty-five years 
ago by a worthy priest who after- 
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wards wrote a series of spiritual books, 
nearly all of which were best sellers. 
Yet, Abbot Vonier has all these chapters 
on the Eucharistic doctrines of St. 
Thomas: IX. A Critical Study of St. 
Thomas; X. The Sacramental View of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass in Its Negative 
Aspect; XI. The Sacramental View of 
the. Sacrifice of the Mass in Its Positive 
Aspect; XII. The Essence of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice; XIII. Eucharis- 
tic Representation, Application, Im- 
molation; XIV. The Oneness of the 
Christian Sacrifice; XV. St. Thomas 
and the Council of Trent on the One- 
ness of the Christian Sacrifice. 

Here is a paragraph from St. Thomas 
indicative of how his deepest theology 
could be brought down to the level of 
little children; for on page 84 he be- 
gins this paragraph: 


“In this sacrament we may keep in 
mind three things, what is ‘sacrament’ 
only, namely bread and wine; what is 
the ‘thing and the sacrament,’ namely 
the true body of Christ; and what is 
the ‘thing’ only, I mean the effect of 
the sacrament (on man’s soul). Con- 
sidering what is ‘sacrament’ only, the 
most perfect figure of this sacrament 
was the offering by Melchisedech, who 
offered up bread and wine. But look- 
ing at Christ in His passion (Christum 
passum) who is contained in this sac- 
rament, the figures of it are all the 
sacrifices of the old Testament, chiefly 
the sacrifice of expiation, which was 
the most solemn. Coming now to the 
effect of the sacrament, its principal 
type was the manna which had in it ‘all 
that is delicious, and the sweetness of 
every taste,’ as it is said in the six- 
teenth chapter of Wisdom, just as the 
grace of this sacrament refreshes the 
soul in every way. The Paschal 
lamb, however, was the figure of the 
sacrament according to all those three 
aspects. According to the first aspect, 
because it was eaten with unleavened 
bread. ... According to the second 
aspect, because it was offered up by 
the whole multitude of the children 
of Israel on the fourteenth day of the 
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month, and this was the figure of 
Christ’s passion, who on account of 
His innocence is called the Lamb. 
According to the effect, moreover, 
because through the blood of the 
Paschal lamb the children of Israel] 
were protected from the destroying 
angel, and were brought forth from 
the slavedom of Egypt: for this 
reason, then, the Paschal lamb is con- 
sidered to be the chief figure of the 
sacrament, because it represents it 
in every aspect.” 


ABBOT VONTER SUMMARIZES 
POSITION OF ST. THOMAS 


Abbot Vonier thinks that the follow- 
ing passage from St. Thomas is the best 
help to a real understanding of the Holy 
Eucharist as a sacrament that he has 
read. The entire paragraph reads as 
follows: 


“To the objector who says that the 
best formula for Christ in the Eucha- 
ristic consecration would have been the 
imperative: ‘Let this be my body,’ as 
God had said: ‘Let light be’ and light 
was, St. Thomas replies: “To the 
second objection I answer that the 
same word of God that worked in the 
creation of things also works in this 
consecration; this, however, in one 
way in the one instance, and in an- 
other way in the other instance: for 
here (in the sacrament) it works effec- 
tively and sacramentally, that is to 
say, according to the power of signi- 
fication, and therefore it is necessary 
that in this phrase the final result of 
the consecration should be signified 
by a substantive verb of the indicative 
mood and of the present tense. But 
in the creation of things it worked 
only effectively, which efficiency is 
indeed through the command of His 
wisdom; and therefore in the creation 
of things the divine word is expressed 
in a verb of the imperative mood, 
according to the first chapter of 
Genesis: ‘Be light made, and light 
was made.’ ” 


The Abbot has this to say under the 
chapter on the essence of the Eucharistic 


Sacrifice, and the paragraph sums up the 
profundity of St. Thomas on the the- 
ology of the Holy Eucharist and at the 
same time his Scriptural simplicity. 
The Abbot writes: 


“Tt may be described as a tendency 
of modern piety to read into the mys- 
tery of the Eucharistic sacrifice cer- 
tain elements of a more drastic kind 
which seem to give greater reality to 
the Eucharistic immolation than is 
warranted by the strictly sacramental 
view. But let us remember over and 
over again that in the sacrament we 
are not dealing with the natural life of 
Christ; we are dealing with His 
representative life, representing the 
natural life. The Eucharistic Body 
and the Eucharistic Blood represent 
Christ’s natural Body and Christ’s 
natural Blood. The Protestant would 
go so far as to say that the Eucharistic 
bread and wine represent Christ’s 
Body and Christ’s Blood; the 
Catholic goes beyond that and says 
that Christ’s Eucharistic Body under 
the appearance of bread, and Christ’s 
Eucharistic Blood under the appear- 
ance of wine, represent Christ’s natu- 
ral Body and Christ’s natural Blood 
as they were on Calvary. This is the 
true and final expression of sacramen- 
tal representation; and such represen- 
tation suffices by itself to constitute 
the sacrifice, because the representa- 
tion is of that period of Christ’s 
wonderful existence when He was 
nothing but sacrifice, as His Blood 
was separated from His Body.” 


Right here it seems appropriate to 
list the eight concluding chapters in 
order to give the reader of this article an 
idea of how complete a treatise this 
book of the Abbot’s is. These chapters 
read in order: XVI. The Sacrifice of 
the Cross; XVII. Transubstantiation; 


XVIII.  Evucharistic “Difficulties’’; 
XIX. Concomitance; XX. Man’s 


Share in the Eucharistic Sacrifice; X XI. 
The Eucharistic Liturgy; XXII. The 
Zucharistic Banquet; XXIII.  Eu- 
charistic Consummation. 
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“MEDIATOR DEI’ OPENED NEW 

ERA IN EUCHARISTIC DEVOTION 

First of all, the Holy Father puts the 
whole matter of organized interest in the 
Liturgy under the control of the re- 
spective Ordinaries of the world by 
ordering a Liturgical Commission in each 
diocese. In this country we have had a 
Liturgical Conference for some years, 
and it now enters upon a new era; for 
at its annual meetings it can be the 
inspiration of this or that kind of in- 
terest in the various dioceses, especially 
in everything pertaining to Mass and to 
Communion as the dominating part of 
Christian life. Sung Masses and phases 
of the Liturgy in all the other Sacra- 
ments can be stressed, but only as an 
incident to building up Christian life and 
to bringing about on a large scale daily 
or frequent Communion as the com- 
plement of daily or frequent attendance 
at Mass. The Eucharist must be the 
transforming Sacrament of Christian 
life; for by it we give God adequate 
worship in a sacramental-sacrificial re- 
membrance of Calvary, and at the same 
time we feed on the new Manna that 
satisfies every spiritual taste and that 
gives strength and sustenance in the 
journey through the wilderness of 
earthly life. And little did the Abbot of 
Buckfast surmise that his book would 
become the primer of Eucharistic theol- 
ogy no less than the primer of Christian 
instiuction at every level. Incidentally 
a priest will catch the inspiration to be 
faithful to every phase of Christian 
Liturgy by conning this volume, and the 
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laity will begin saying each in his own 
way what the little pre-teen age girl 
said when she got her first insight into 
what Mass is: “Now that I know what 
the Mass is, I could go to Mass forever 
and not be tired.” So whether the 
forthcoming (as I write) Liturgical Con- 
ference in St. Louis during the last week 
in August does anything to encourage 
directly the mastery on the part of all 
priests of the theology of the Holy 
Eucharist as Sacrifice and as Food, the 
book itself is more than enough in- 
spiration to priests everywhere in the 
English-speaking world to begin’ bring- 
ing about the era in this latter age so 
longed for by the Pope of early and fre- 
quent Communion, the sainted Pius X 
of blessed and unforgettable memory. 
Let each priest in his own sphere work 
early and late for the reign of the Eu- 
charistic Christ. Then one of these dec- 
ades the Catholic world will wake up 
and find itself Christ-bearers, each 
having given as the first fruits of his day 
infinite homage to the triune God 
through presence at and participation 
in the Eucharistic sacrifice, and each 
having found sustenance and strength 
of soul through nourishing himself on 
the bread of angels during that same 
sacrifice, the sacramental immolating 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. Then 
shall we have in truth and in deed the 
reign of Christin the kingdom of Christ— 
the longing of Christ’s late militant 
Vicar, Pope Pius XI, that wary sentinel 
on the battlements of the earthly City of 
God. 








The Holy Year 


II. Liturgy of the Holy Year 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


ih THE course of the Holy Year 
the Church will unfold all the riches and 
wonders of her Divine Liturgy. The 
pilgrims from all the nations will be 
privileged to see the Holy Father enter 
St. Peter’s in solemn procession, sur- 
rounded by Cardinals and bishops, car- 
ried on a throne, vested in a gorgeous 
cope, and with the threefold crown on 
his head; they will assist at Pontifical 
High Mass on Easter celebrated by the 
Holy Father over the tomb of St. Peter; 
they will marvel at the sound of the sil- 
ver trumpets, and feel as if in heaven at 
the moment of consecration by the Su- 
preme Pontiff. The program published 
so far provides for a Papal Mass in St. 
Peter’s at least once every month 
throughout the Holy Year. A series of 
canonizations will let the Church appear 
visible in her beauty, in her mantle of 
sanctity. 

Besides these priestly functions of the 
Holy Father (which can be seen at other 
times also, although not so frequently as 
in the Holy Year), there are chiefly three 
ceremonies which make up the liturgy 
proper of the Holy Year: the proclama- 
tion of the Holy Year on Ascension Day 
of the year before; the unwalling of the 
Holy Door after the first Vespers of 
Christmas, 1949; the walling of the 
Holy Door after the First Vespers of 
Christmas, 1950. Of these three cere- 
monies the walling and unwalling of the 
Holy Door are liturgical functions in the 
strict sense. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF THE 
HOLY YEAR 


The first Jubilee under Pope Boniface 
VIII was announced on the Feast of 
St. Peter’s Chair (February 22), 1300. 
Since Pope Gregory XIII (1572-85), it 
has become customary to proclaim the 
Jubilee Year on Ascension Day of the 
previous year. 

Following this tradition, the Holy 
Father left his private rooms at half- 
past nine on last Ascension Day, and 
went accompanied by his court to the 
Throne Room to give in solemn form his 
consent to the proclamation of the Holy 
Year and of the “general and greatest 
Jubilee.” 

In the Throne Room, the Holy Father 
received the regent of the Apostolic 
Chancery, Msgr. Vincent Bianchi Cagli- 
eri, the prelates of the Apostolic Cham- 
ber, the College of the Apostolic Protho- 
notaries; further, a group of representa- 
tives of the Committee of the Holy 
Year. The regent of the Apostolic 
Chancery presented to the Holy Father 
the handwritten parchment, and asked 
for his consent to the proclamation in 
traditional form. Thereupon the Holy 
Father called for the Dean of the Protho- 
notaries, and handed over to him the 
document with the words: 


“Let Divine Providence be thanked 
in all humility that, after the terrible 
events under which the world was 
convulsed during the second world 
war and during the years immediately 
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following it, it has granted to mankind 
some improvement of the general con- 
ditions, which make it possible, ac- 
cording to the ancient tradition of the 
Apostolic See, to proceed on Ascen- 
sion Day to the solemn proclamation 
of the Bull which shall announce the 
Holy Year. 

“The sins of men make it impossible 
to expect in the coming Holy Year a 
time of definitive, general quiet, a 
time free from all uncertainty. 
Nevertheless, the prayers and sacri- 
fices of the faithful with which, as 
supplement of the passion of Christ 
(cfr. Col., i. 24), they can give satis- 
faction to the divine justice, will con- 
tribute to lead mankind to the true 
concord of hearts and to the true 
peace which God alone can give. 

“May the omnipotent blessing which 
Our Lord with uplifted arms imparted 
upon the Apostles at the moment of 
His Ascension (Luke, xxiv. 50), and 
which was intended for all Christians 
of all times and places, be poured out 
in a particular measure upon the 
Holy Year 1950, and make it with the 
motherly help of Mary, the Queen of 
Heaven, a year of progress in faith, of 
riches of grace which may take away 
all debts and sins; a year of forgive- 
ness and charity, a year which unites 
all men with one another and with 
God, and inspires them to proceed 
with more intensive zeal on the way 
to a future of holiness and peace.” 


After these words the Holy Father 
gave his blessing and withdrew to his 
private apartments. Immediately after- 
wards the Dean of the Apostolic Protho- 
notaries went down in procession to the 
door of St. Peter’s to proclaim there for 
the first time the Papal Bull. When he 
had finished the reading, he handed the 
document to the master of ceremonies, 
Msgr. Calderari, who carried it to St. 
Paul’s Basilica where it was read the 
second time. In the evening at 5 o'clock 
and 5:30 the same ceremony was re- 
peated at the Lateran Basilica and at 
Maria Maggiore.' 


1 The four major churches of Rome—St. 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. John Lateran, St. Mary 
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UNWALLING OF HOLY DOOR AND 
RECONCILIATION OF PENITENTS 


This ceremony is mentioned already 
in documents of the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. Pope Alexander VI per- 
formed it the first time in connection 
with the First Vespers of Christmas in 
1499. This colorful rite is derived from 
the ancient penitential discipline of the 
Church. There is preserved (or revived) 
in it the rite of the reconciliation of peni- 
tents, as it is found in the Roman 
Pontifical (although not practised any 
more). It will serve for the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Liturgy of 
the Holy Year to describe the main 
lines of the rite of reconciling public 
penitents and to compare it with the 
ceremonies of the Holy Year. 

Lent is the penitential period of the 
Church. The expulsion of public sin- 
ners from the Church took place on Ash 
Wednesday, and was carried out as a 
reénactment of the expulsion of Adam 
from paradise. Corresponding y, the 
reconciliation on Holy Thursday is 
enacted as the opening of the doors of 
paradise to admit the penitents. 

The imposition of ashes is given with 
the words of Gen., iii. 19: “‘Remember, 


O man, that dust thou art, and into dust — 


thou shalt return. Do penance that 
thou mayest have life eternal.”? The 


Major, called the four patriarchal basilicas, at 
the doors of which the Holy Year was pro- 
claimed (the visit of which is one of the conditions 
of gaining the Jubilee indulgence )—represent 
the four patriarchates of the Catholic Church. 
The Archbasilica of the Lateran represents the 
patriarchate of the Occident (the Holy Father 
himself being at the same time head of the Uni- 
versal Church and Patriarch of the Occident) ; 
St. Peter’s represents the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople; St. Paul’s represents the patri- 
archate of Alexandria; St. Mary Major, the 
patriarchate of Antioch. The main prerogative 
of these “‘basilice majores” is the papal altar, 
reserved exclusively for the Supreme Pontiff. 
Sometimes the Basilica of St. Lawrence outside 
the walls is counted as a fifth patriarchal basil- 
ica, representing the patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

2 The imposition of blessed ashes on Ash 
Wednesday is but the remnant of the ancient 
rite for the expulsion of public sinners. 
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penitential garments are blessed with 
the words of Gen., iii. 21: “And the 
Lord God made for Adam and his wife 
garments of skins, and clothed them.” 

The seven Penitential Psalms and the 
Litany of the Saints are recited. Then 
follow four orations and a sermon of the 
Pontiff referring to the expulsion of 
Adam from Paradise. Now the Pontiff 
takes the first of the penitents at his 
right hand and leads him—while the 
rest of the penitents follow holding one 
another by the hands—out of the 
Church into the atrium saying: “Be- 
hold, you are expelled to-day from the 
threshold of Holy Mother Church be- 
cause of your sins and crimes, just as 
Adam the first man was expelled from 
Paradise because of his transgression.” 

The choir responds to the words of the 
Pontiff with the judgment of God (Gen. 
iii. 17-19): “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat thy bread. ... Thorns 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee” 
(Gen., iii. 22). “Behold Adam is be- 
come as one of us, knowing good and 
evils...” 

Finally, the Pontiff standing on the 
threshold of the church turns to the 
penitents who are standing in the 
atrium, addresses them with encouraging 
words, and exhorts them to do pen- 
ance, not to despair of the mercy of God, 
to await patiently Holy Thursday when 
they shall be reconciled with the Church. 


STRUCTURE OF THE RITE OF 
RECONCILIATION 


The penitents are assembled in the 
atrium of the church with unlighted 
candles in their hands. The Pontiff, with 
his assistants within the church, recites 
the seven Penitential Psalms andthe 
Litany of the Saints before the altar. 
At the invocation, ““Omnes sancti Patri- 
arche et Prophet,” the Pontiff sends 
two subdeacons with lighted candles to 
the penitents. Standing on the thres- 


hold of the church, they announce to 
them: “Vivo ego, dicit Dominus, nolo 
mortem peccatoris sed ut magis con- 
vertatur et vivat.’’ Now they put out 
the candles and return to the altar, and 
the Litany is continued. At the invoca- 
tion, ““Omnes sancti martyres,”’ the same 
subdeacons are sent to the penitents to 
announce to them: “‘Dicit Dominus 

Poenitentiam agite, appropinquavit 
enim regnum ccelorum.” They put out 
the candles, return to the altar, and the 
Litany is continued. Before the invoca- 
tion of “Agnus Dei,” an old deacon 
holding a large candle is sent to announce 
to the penitents: ‘“‘Levate capita vestra, 
ecce appropinquavit redemptio vestra.”’ 
(The penitents are forgiven because of 
the merits and the intercession of Christ 
and of the Saints, the intercession of the 
Saints being implored with the recitation 
of the Litany.) Now the candles of the 
penitents are lighted from the candle of 
the deacon: it is the symbolism of the 
Easter candle—Christ risen from the 
dead is communicating His supernatural 
life to the souls, raising them up from 
spiritual death in the moment of their 
reconciliation with God. Then the 
deacon returns to the altar, and the 
“Aonus Dei’ is said. The Pontiff now 
proceeds to the center of the church, and 
sits facing the door of the church. The 
archdeacon, standing on the threshold 
of the church, commands silence in the 
crowd, and turns to the Pontiff with the 
words: ‘‘Adest, O venerabilis Pontifex, 
tempus acceptum, dies propitiationis 
divine. ...’’ The time of re-admission 
into the Church is called “‘tempus accept- 
abile,” and “dies propitiationis,’’ which 
implies that the reconciliation of sinners 
is the antitype of the Jubilee Year of the 
Old Testament and of the great day of 
propitiation. The Pontiff rises, comes 
down to the threshold of the church, and 
there gives a sermon to the penitents on 
the divine mercy, the forgiveness of sins 
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and punishment, on their imminent re- 
turn to the Church and the future life to 
be led after reconciliation. 

Then the Pontiff intones the antiphon 
which is repeated twice (thrice in all): 
““Venite, venite, venite, filii, audite me, 
timorem Domini docebo vos.” 

The deacon commands: “Flectamus 
genua.” The subdeacon responds: 
“*Levate.” 

After the third time the Pontiff enters 
the church while the archdeacon intones 
the antiphon: ‘“‘Accedite et illumina- 
mini et facies vestre non confundentur.” 

Then follows Psalm xxxiii as thanks- 
giving for the liberation from the dan- 
gers of death and hell. Now the peni- 
tents enter the church, and prostrate 
themselves before the Pontiff until the 
end of the Psalm. Then the archdeacon 
petitions the Pontiff to perform the 
reconciliation: ‘“‘Redintegra in eis, apos- 
tolice Pontifex, quidquid, diabolo sua- 
dente, corruptum est.”’ 

The penitents rise, the Pontiff takes 
the first at his right hand and draws him 
to the center of the church, saying: 
“Dico vobis, gaudium est angelis Dei 
super uno peccatore  pcenitentiam 
agente” (cfr. Luke, vii. 10). Then he 
turns to the faithful with the admoni- 
tion: “Oportet te, fili, gaudere, quia 
frater tuus mortuus fuerat et revixit, 
perierat, et inventus est”’ (cfr. Luke, xv. 
32). 

Now the Pontiff turns with an oration 
to God asking for the reconciliation of 
the penitents; he intensifies his prayer 
in the solemn form of a Preface implor- 
ing sanctification for the reconciled 
members of the Church. 

The choir answers with the antiphon: 
“Cor mundum crea in me, Deus, et 
spiritum rectum innova in visceribus 
meis.”” 

With seven orations, the last of which 
is the actual absolution of the penitents, 
the Pontiff accomplishes the reconcilia- 
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tion and concludes the ceremony by 
sprinkling holy water upon those recon- 
ciled, and incensing them while he 
says: “Exurgite qui dormitis, exurgite 
a mortuis et illuminabit vos Christus” 
(cfr. Eph., v. 14). 

Finally, the indulgence is announced 
and the reconciled are dismissed with a 
last solemn blessing of the Pontiff. 


STRUCTURE OF THE CEREMONY 
OF UNWALLING THE HOLY DOOR 


The unwalling of the Holy Door of 
St. Peter’s is carried out by the Holy 
Father personally. In St. Paul’s, in the 
Lateran Basilica, and in St. Mary 
Major’s, the ceremony is performed by 
three Cardinals appointed for this func- 
tion as papal legates. 

The Holy Father wears a red cope and 
the mitre.* He is assisted by the judges 
of the ecclesiastical courts, the Magnus 
Penitentiarius and the Penitentiarii 
minores. The processional cross is car- 
ried by an auditor of the Sacred Roman 
Rota, who is followed by the seven 
judges of the highest Roman court, the 
Segnatura Apostolica. 

The procession is led first to the chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament, where the 
Holy Father kneels down on the upper 
step of the altar, and adores the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed upon the altar. 
Then he is given a lighted candle and 
intones the hymn: “Veni Creator 
Spiritus.” After the first strophe, the 
procession returns to the atrium of the 
church. Opposite the Holy Door, which 
is still closed, is put up the throne for 
the Pope. Descending from the throne 
the Pope approaches the Holy Door. 
He is given by the Magnus Penitenti- 
arius a silver hammer (instead of the 
burning candle) with which he strikes 

3 Since the vestments of the Holy Father are 
made only in the colors white and red, the red 
cope on this occasion represents a purple one, 


as it is fitting for a ceremony of penitential 
character. 
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three times the Holy Door, saying: 


V. Open unto me the doors of justice 
(Ps. exvii). 

R. I will come into Thy house: I 
will worship towards Thy holy 
temple, in Thy fear (Ps. v). 

V. I will come into Thy house. 

R. Open the doors, because God is 
with us. 

V. Who shows His power in Israel. 


After the third and harder blow the 
Pope returns to the throne. In the 
meantime the Magnus penitentiarius 
breaks through the door completely. 
Using holy water blessed for this pur- 
pose the same morning by the prefect 
of the papal sacristy, the six Peniten- 
liarii minores wash the threshold and 
the posts of the door and dry them with 
linen. In this ceremony is contained 
the symbolism of the Egyptian pasch 
(Ex., xii. 7-13) and of the day of pro- 
pitiation: “And the Lord said to 
Moses: . . . ‘And they shall take of the 
blood thereof and put it upon both the 
sides of the posts, and on the upper door 
posts of the houses . . . and the blood 
shall be unto you a sign . . . and I shall 
see the blood, and shall pass over you. 
And the plague shall not be upon you to 
destroy you, when I shall strike the land 
of Egypt.’”’ 

The Holy Father approaches again the 
Holy Door, a lighted candle in his right 
hand. He says the Oration, “Actiones 
nostras quesumus,” and the choir sings 
the Psalm “Jubilate,” whereupon the 
verses follow: 

V. This is the day the Lord has made 

(Ps. exvii). 
R. Let us be glad and rejoice in it. 
V. Blessed is Thy people, O Lord (Ps. 
Ixxxvili). 
R. That knoweth jubilation. 


V. This is the door of the Lord. 
R. The just shall enter into it. 


In the selection of the Psalms the 
first place is given to the Hallel Psalm 
exvii, which connects the symbolism of 


the Jewish pasch and of the day of pro- 
pitiation with Easter, the great day of 
propitiation of mankind, the source of 
all graces of the Holy Year. The Psalm 
‘Jubilate’ was selected because of the 
etymological association of “Jubilate” 
with “Jubilee,” and because of the verses 
(Ps. xcix. 2, 4): ‘Come in before His 
presence with exceeding great joy... . 
Go ye into His gates with praise.” 
Psalm Ixxxviii is selected because of the 
term “Jubilation” in verse 16. 

The following oration points out ex- 
plicitly the typical relation between the 
Jobel Year of the Jews and the Christian 
Holy Year: “O God who hast insti- 
tuted through Thy servant Moses. for 
Thy people the year of Jubilee and re- 
lease, grant to us Thy servants in Thy 
mercy that Thy blessing may be upon 
us as we begin with the opening of the 
Holy Door this Jubilee Year which is in- 
stituted by Thy authority that Thy 
people shall come before Thee to offer to 
Thy Divine Majesty its prayers; grant 
to us in the course of this Holy Year per- 
fect forgiveness of all our debts, that on 
the day of our recall by the grace of Thy 
mercy we may be led to the joys of 
heavenly glory. Through Christ our 
Lord.”’ After this oration the Holy 
Father steps into the door. Holding in 
his right hand the burning candle, and 
in his left the cross of the subdeacon, he 
intones the ‘““Te Deum,” and is the first 
to pass through the Holy Door, leading 
the procession to the chapel of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament. There he summons the 
custodians of the basilica, and admon- 
ishes them to vigilance in their service at 
the Holy Door. After a short adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament the Supreme 
Pontiff proceeds to the celebration of the 
First Vespers of Christmas. 


THE WALLING OF THE HOLY DOOR 


The closing of the Holy Year with the 
walling of the Holy Door will take place 
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after the First Solemn Vespers of Christ- 
mas, 1950. Both ceremonies, the un- 
walling and walling of the Holy Door, 
are identical in structure. They start 
with a hymn and close with the “Te 
Deum.” At the walling the hymn 
‘Veni Creator Spiritus” is replaced by an 
antiphon, which is a combining of the 
passage from the Book of Baruch (iv. 
23: “The Lord will bring you back to 
me with joy and gladness for ever’’) and 
a passage from a Hallel Psalm (exiii. 4: 
“The mountains skipped like rams: and 
the hills like the lambs of the flock’’). 
The text from Baruch refers to the re- 
turn from the Babylonian Captivity, the 
Psalm verse to the Exodus from Egypt. 
In both ceremonies the formal act of 
walling (or unwalling) is introduced and 
followed by two orations. At the wall- 
ing the hymn, “Heavenly City, Jerusa- 
lem,” sung during the actual walling, 
gives the rite an eschatological charac- 
ter. 


STRUCTURE OF THE RITE OF 
WALLING THE HOLY DOOR 


The First Vespers of Christmas being 
ended, the Holy Father proceeds to the 
main altar, where the relics of the Holy 
Lance, of the Holy Cross, and the linen 
cloth with the image of Christ (Reliquia 
sancti Vultus) are exposed. After a 
short devotion the procession moves to 
the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament for 
an adoration. Rising from prayer, the 
Holy Father intones the antiphon, 
“With joy and gladness.” The proces- 
sion leaves the church for the atrium, 
the Holy Father being the last to pass 
through the Holy Door. While he is 
conducted to the throne erected again 
opposite the Holy Door, stones and mor- 
tar are brought to the spot. Every- 
thing being ready for the walling, the 
Pope descends from the throne, ap- 
proaches the door, and blesses the stones 
and mortar. After five verses, the third 
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of which is Ps. cxvii. 22 (“The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner’’), fol- 
lows the oration: “God in the highest, 
who dost preserve the height, the center 
and the depth, who holdest and closest 
every creature from within, sanctify and 
bless these created stones, cement and 
sand. Through Christ our Lord.” 

Then the Holy Father is given an 
apron of white linen. Kneeling down on 
the top step of the door, he is given a 
silver trowel by the Magnus penitenti- 
arius. Three times he takes cement, 
puts it down first in the center of the 
threshold, then at the right and then at 
the left. Into the mortar he puts coins 
of gold, silver, and copper. Then he 
returns the trowel to the Magnus 
penilentiarius, places in the center the 
first stone, a second to the right, and a 
third to the left. 

Applying the mortar the Holy Father 
says: (1) In the faith and in the power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
living God .. . (2) Who said to the Prince 
of the Apostles: “Thou art Peter... 
(3) And upon this rock I will build My 
church.”” Laying the stones he says: 
(1) We lay this rock as foundation, (2) 
for the walling of this Holy Door, (3) 
to be renewed in every Jubilee. 

The Holy Father blesses the stones he 
has laid. Then the Magnus Penilenti- 
arius and the Penitentiarii minores con- 
tinue the work. During the walling the 
choir sings the hymn, “Heavenly City, 
Jerusalem.” 

Three verses introduce the final ora- 
tion: 

V. (Ps. xxvii. 9) Save, O Lord, Thy 

people. 

R. And bless Thine inheritance. 

V. (Ps. exxi. 7) Let peace be in-Thy 

strength. 

R. As we have hoped for Thee. 

V. (Ps. xix. 3) Mayest Thou send 


Thy help from the sanctuary! 
R. And defend them out of Sion! 





LITURGY OF THE HOLY YEAR 








Oration. “O God, who dost every- 
where in Thy kingdom mercifully grant 
petitions, hear us, we pray Thee, and 
grant that this place may remain un- 
touched, and that the community of the 
faithful may enjoy the graces received 
from Thee in the Holy Year. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The candles are put out, the Holy 
Father intones the “Te Deum” and 


blesses the faithful a last time. Upon 
the petition of the assisting deacon that 
he grant an indulgence, the Holy Father 
answers: “A plenary indulgence in the 
form of a Jubilee indulgence.” The 
deacon proclaims the indulgence 
granted, the procession is formed again, 
the Cardinals accompany the supreme 
Pontiff to the sacristy. The Holy Year 
is over. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


Promotion from the Ranks 


What follows has nothing to do 
with the military hierarchy. The full 
title of the paragraph should be “‘Pro- 
motion from the Ranks of Labor.” It is 
under this title that a writer in the 
Jesuit Etudes (Paris, 15, Rue Monsieur) 
discusses at length a problem whose 
solution is as difficult as its importance is 
great. The expression “‘promotion ouv- 
riere,” is a new technical term in the 
world of labor of which the best English 
equivalent is perhaps the word, ‘‘better- 
ment.”” The expression may mean two 
things, viz., a mere technical or profes- 
sional advancement for the worker qua 
worker, or the betterment of his per- 
sonal status as a man and an individual. 

Mere technical betterment implies 
little more than the possibility for the 
worker to rise in his particular job, to 
lift himself out of the dull mass of un- 
skilled laborers and to become a skilled 
artisan, knowing the technique of his 
trade and mastering the machine or the 
tools that serve him. Professional 
knowledge of this kind enhances the 
value of the worker, and at once secures 
for him a somewhat privileged status 
in the vast working world. 


THE WORKER MUST BE TREATED 
AS A HUMAN PERSON 


The working man is not himself a 
machine, nor is he a mere toiler; he is, 
first and foremost, a human person. 
It is not enough, therefore, to give him 
his technical training; his work also 
must be humanized. The first step 
towards the attainment of this end is, in 
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the words of the writer of the article, 
that “man’s body should not suffer in 
the process. Hence, great importance 
attaches to such things as noise, air, 
light, physical fatigue.””’ However, ma- 
terial conditions are not the only con- 
siderations. The moral climate of the 
factory or the workshop is even more 
important. The worker must always be 
regarded as a human being and treated 
accordingly. Where thousands of work- 
ers are employed in a single factory, the 
individual toiler is in danger of becom- 
ing a mere cipher, a number. The 
Renault works employ some 34,000 
people in one establishment at Boulogne- 
Billancourt. With good reason the 
writer asks whether this is not “an 
inhuman concentration of human _ be- 
ings.” 

Instinctively man is a creator. The 
urge for making things may well be 
regarded as yet another indication that 
he is made in the image of God, the 
Creator of the universe. Something 
of ourselves passes into our work, what- 
ever it may be. The natural urge of 
human nature to create is frustrated by 
the process of mass production, a proc- 
ess in which a man may for years do no 
more than make a small part, and always 
the same part, of a thing which he will 
never be able to look upon as the product 
of his personal skill and toil. In these 
conditions the worker can only retain 
a sense of the dignity of his work and of 
his person if he realizes that his activity 
benefits the whole body of which he is an 
organic member. Such a view imparts 
to the humblest task a liberating value. 
In this way “the young housewife, who 
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takes up her domestic chores morning 
after morning, escapes from their monot- 
ony because she is aware that by this 
means she is building up her little home.”’ 
However, real, personal betterment is 
impossible amid industrial toil itself; 
“the worker becomes a man only when 
he leaves the factory.” We should 
accordingly welcome every mechanical 
improvement that eases labor and ren- 
ders possible the reduction of the hours 
of work without reducing output, even 
though the lengthened hours of leisure 
create in their turn fresh problems the 
solution of which is hardly less arduous 
than that of labor. 


IMPROVEMENTS MUST EXTEND 

TO LABOR AS A CLASS 

The movement for the betterment of 
the workers is not limited to the im- 
provement of the lot of the individuals; 
its aim is the betterment of the whole 
class, that is, of the greater part of the 
human race. Those who control, or 
who imagine they control, the move- 
ment, are not satisfied with the installa- 
tion of the radio in the workshop, so 
that music-hall ditties and the blare of 
brass bands compete with the noise of 
machinery, nor with the establishment 
of lending libraries and evening classes. 
These things have their importance. 
They are an admission that the condition 
of the workers must be bettered, but 
they do not, of themselves, bring about 
this betterment. 

The workers have become conscious 
of their strength. They demand the 
betterment of their class as such—the 
betterment of the individual will come 
about within that class. Organized labor 
seeks active participation in the owner- 
ship, the management and the profits of 
industry. As a matter of fact, its 
aspirations go beyond this limit. 
Through its chosen representatives it 
demands participation in the manage- 


ment of public affairs; in other words, it 
cherishes political aims and demands to 
be heard in the counsels of national 
governments. True, the rank and file 
have no such ambitions. The average 
worker would be content with much 
less. Good wages, shorter hours, decent 
housing, a small plot on which to grow 
his family’s vegetables and a few flowers 
—here is probably the sum of his aspira- 
tions. The leaders look farther afield. 
Individual betterment brings no grist 
to their mill; on the contrary, the more 
an individual betters himself, the more 
detached he becomes from the mass. 
He tends to forget those he has out- 
stripped in the race; he is less interested 
in mass betterment. An employer may 
be tempted to trade on this psychological 
fact and to stifle opposition by promot- 
ing its instigators, like the man who is 
reported to have said: “In my factory 
I have a communist who gives me a good 
deal of trouble. I'll solve the problem 
by making him a foreman.’ Experi- 
ence shows that, when men who began 
as simple laborers succeed in obtaining 
posts of responsibility and authority, 
even if they retain an interest in those 
from whose ranks they have risen, they 
nevertheless in some subtle way “no 
longer belong.” The writer in Etudes 
asks: “Who is a working man, and who 
isa working man nolonger?”” Thereisa 
line of demarcation but it is not easily 
perceived. In the writer’s opinion the 
professional, fully trained worker be- 
longs to the world of labor, while the 
head of a department is no longer part 
of it. It follows that individual better- 
ment would ruin the prospect of class 
betterment, since the only thing that 
would happen would be the regular, 
fairly frequent emergence from the 
mass of the proletariat of an élite which 
would no doubt preserve a certain sym- 
pathy with those it has left behind, while 
the latter would remain where they are. 
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Actually, these people would be in a 
worse condition since they would be 
impoverished by the rise of the more 
vigorous elements in their ranks. An 
élite is indeed necessary if the mass is to 
be raised, but every precaution should 
be taken against its becoming isolated 
from the mass. This can only be done 
if those who have attained a higher level 
periodically step down and replunge into 
the mass so as to help others to rise. 
“Here we are at the very heart of 
Christianity,” the writer in Etudes ob- 
serves. 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY 
OR DIRECTION 


A further hindrance to class better- 
ment is the problem of authority or 
direction. At the moment, except in 
nationalized industries, this is in the 
hands of capital, though it is consider- 
ably limited both by the rights acquired 
by trade unions and by state legislation. 
Authority supposes executive power, 
technical competence, physical presence 
as well as certain moral qualities in the 
person or persons that wield it. These 
attributes were hitherto centered in the 
person of the owner of the business. It 
it not easy to see how he can be replaced. 
Success in business depends on firm 
guidance by an authority that is tech- 
nically competent, personally present, 
continuous and largely independent. 
If all decisions must be submitted to a 
vote, if leaders and heads of departments 
are to be appointed by popular election, 
industry will not flourish and will not 
yield the profits to a share of which the 
workers are justly entitled. 

The desire for general betterment is 
more than “‘the release of a natural urge; 
it is a human phenomenon caused by a 
legitimate aspiration.” If pursued on 
Marxist lines it will be but another step 
towards a materialistic civilization in 
which, as a result of the suppression of 
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religion, man sees the fulfillment of the 
purpose of existence in the blessings 
of industry. Pursued in the spirit of 
the Gospel, social betterment of the 
working classes will be brought about 
by justice and charity and in “the gath- 
éring up of all things in Christ,” which, 
for the believer, is the divinely ordained 
purpose of creation. To quote another 
French periodical, Témoignages, pub- 
lished by the Benedictine Monks of La 
Pierre-qui-Vire, “Christ has taken up the 
lowly in order to raise them, and primi- 
tive Christianity may be described as a 
movement of the poor.” 


When Did Our Lady Make a 
Vow of Virginity? 


For a Catholic, for any one acquainted 
with Christian history and _ tradition, 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
our Blessed Lady was a virgin before, 
during and after the birth of her Divine 
Child. A Catholic is no less convinced 
that she had made a vow of perpetual 
virginity. Her determination to remain 
a virgin is manifestly implied in her 
answer to the Angel’s message: Quo- 
modo fiet istud, quoniam virum non 
cognosco? The verb is in the present 
tense, but it is indicative of a disposition 
which had been operative in the past and 
was to remain so in time to come. In 
other words, we have here an instance of 
what grammarians call the presens 
futurescens—the present including the 
future. 

Time and again the question has been 
raised by theologians: “At what mo- 
ment did Mary take a vow of perpetual 
virginity?’ The subject is discussed 
in a recent issue of L’Ami du Clergé 
(May 12). There are some who main- 
tain that, by a singular privilege, Our 
Lady enjoyed the full use of reason from 
the moment of her conception, in the 
same way as she was preserved from the 
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stain of Adam’s sin. This is quite 
possible, of course, but it is no more than 
a hypothesis. Others say that she 
made such a vow at the time of her 
presentation inthe Temple. Here again 
it must be said that, though this incident 
in Mary’s childhood is honored by a 
liturgical feast, the fact of her presenta- 
tion rests solely upon a tradition based 
on apocryphal writings. Yet another 
opinion is that she took this vow at an 
early age indeed, but at a time when 
she understood its implications. 

As regards the first opinion, it has 
against it the full weight of St. Thomas 
who expressly states that Mary did not 
have the use of reason from the first 
moment of her existence, for this is the 
exclusive privilege of the Sacred Hu- 
manity of Christ: Maria ... non statim 
habuil usum liberi arbitrii ... hoe enim 
est speciale privilegium Christi (III, 
(. xxvii, art. 3). However, this opinion 
is not shared by all theologians. On the 
other hand, Our Lady’s question( Quo- 
modo fiel istud, quoniam virum non 
cognosco?) cannot but have been inspired 
by a firm resolution—let us call it a 
vow—on the part of the speaker, to 
remain in time to come what she was at 
that moment, viz., a virgin. It seems, 
therefore, that Mary must have made 
such a decision some time before the 
Annunciation. St. Augustine (P.L., 
XL, 396) says that Mary could not have 
spoken as she did if she had not already 
vowed virginity (quod profecto non 
diceret si Deo virginem se ante non 
vovissel). So momentous a_ decision 
shows how far ahead Our Lady was of 
Jewish public opinion which regarded 
marriage and motherhood as a duty, 
or at least as a privilege. But by this 
time there already existed a movement in 
the direction of asceticism and the 
practice of continence, a movement of 
which the Essenes were the outstanding 
representatives. In spite of her pro- 


fession of virginity, Our Lady neverthe- 
less consented to. become the bride of 
St. Joseph. The Gospel has not deemed 
it necessary to explain her motives, 
though the inspired writers were surely 
quite as much aware of the seeming 
contradiction between determination 
and conduct as we are in our day. We 
can only conclude that Mary knew that 
Joseph also cherished ideals like unto 
hers.. Pére Lagrange is of opinion that 
the simplest explanation is that Our 
Lady felt that marriage with a man like 
Joseph protected her from recurring 
demands for her hand and thus guar- 
anteed her tranquillity. 

It stands to reason that she whom we 
hail as Sedes Sapientiz fully realized 
the excellence of consecrated virginity. 
As for the time when she vowed it, we 
have no information beyond the surmises 
and inferences of commentators and 
devout writers. 


Guiding Principles for 
Communists 


There is a real danger lest people 
should weary of the vast literature about 
communistic ideals, aims and methods— 
nay, perhaps even of the all too authen- 
tic accounts of cruelties committed on a 
horrifying scale against those who have 
the courage to stand up for freedom and 
human dignity. In the heyday of his 
power, the late unlamented Fiihrer 
declared that that was good which was 
to the advantage of Germany, while 
that which did not profit her was evil. 
The men who control the so-called 
popular democracies do not think other- 
wise. As for their conception of truth, 
truth is simply that which is broadcast 
by them over their radio system—in 
other words, propaganda. Among the 
“truths” bruited abroad by the Soviet 
radio is the claim that there is complete 
freedom of religion behind the Iron 
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Curtain. An article in the Civilla 
Cattolica tells a very different tale. 
Incidentally, this is the centenary year 
of the existence of this great periodical, 
the first number of which appeared 
at Naples on April 6, 1850. 

The writer shows that, though Rus- 
sian propaganda seeks to situate the 
conflict between atheistic Communism 
and Christianity on the social and eco- 
nomic plane, its true venue is the moral 
and religious sphere. The writer in 
Civiltaé sums up communistic policy un- 
der five headings. The first aim of its 
protagonists must be to alienate the 
laity from the clergy. Secondly, there 
must be no martyrs, for experience 
proves the truth of Tertullian’s axiom 
about the blood of martyrs being a seed 
of Christians. The chief aim must be to 
get hold of the children and the adoles- 
cents. This is in the best Nazi tradi- 
tion. Hitler admitted that much of 
what he stood for did not commend itself 
to people of mature years. The devil 
remains ever the ape of God. His 
satellites are as fully aware of the impor- 
tance of the schools as we are, and they 
.are as determined to banish religion 
from the classroom as we are that it 
should remain there. 

A third directive is to sow the seeds 
of class warfare even in the ranks of the 
clergy. A first attempt was made on 
the Orthodox clergy, while a great 
effort was also made to widen still 
further the gulf between the Orthodox 
clergy and the Catholic Church. This 
policy has proved very successful, and as 
a result we have seen Pius XII, that 
wonderful Pastor Angelicus, accused of 
being a war-monger! Attempts were 
also made to sow dissension between the 
Orthodox priests and their bishops, be- 
tween poor country and city priests, be- 


tween the parochial and regular clergy. 

A fourth directive is to favor, at least 
for a time, the less closely organized 
sects or religions. However, first things 
first! It is the Catholic Church that 
must be silenced and suppressed at all 
costs, but the other religious bodies will 
not be overlooked. This principle of 
progressive liquidation was formulated 
as early as 1925 in a book entitled, 
‘*Principles and Methods of Antireligious 
Propaganda,” whose author, Stepanow 
by name, admits that it is a mistake to 
imagine that it is possible to eliminate 
religion in any other way than by succes- 
sive stages. The fifth principle is the 
seizure of the administrative machinery 
of the Church, its reduction to the rank 
of a mere governmental department, de- 
deprived of all means of propaganda. 

The writer in Civilfd-points out that 
in order to understand the working of 
these principles it is necessary to bear in 
mind that, though the communists use 
words with which we ourselves are 
quite familiar, they do not attach to them 
the meaning they have for us. Thus, 
when they speak of freedom of religion, 
they do not mean freedom for a man 
to profess and practise openly the reli- 
gion he believes in. All they mean is 
that he may have his own opinions and 
private beliefs, but their outward mani- 
festation must be controlled by the 
State. Nor is there any religious pers 
secution, because the fines, imprison- 
ments and torture of those who profess 
Christianity are never inflicted “on 
religious grounds—these confessors -of 
the faith are guilty of political offenses, 
and when all else fails, there remains the 
parrot cry of “fascist,’’ with which to 
palliate the most odious outrages against 
the elementary rights of every rational 
being. ‘.. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JAMES J. MURPHY 





Feast of the Circumcision 
Happiness in the New Year 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Happiness 

achieved without God. 

(1) The world was not happy in nineteen 
forty-nine. 

(2) We look in the wrong direction for 
happiness. 

(3) In the Beatitudes Our Lord has given 
us the directives for happiness. 

(4) It is easy to admire these directives 
from a distance. 

(5) The practice of making New Year's 
resolutions can be profitable. 
Application: Happiness in the New Year 
will be accomplished only by a conscious 

effort to apply Christ’s directives. 


cannot be 


An excited throng of jostling, noisy 
people jammed Times Square in New 
York City last night, and, as both hands 
of the clock covered twelve, raised a 
raucus din as young and old tooted horns, 
tossed hats in the air, embraced in the 
streets, and shouted “Happy New 
Year.” | 

A world worn thin by anxiety was glad 
to shake from its shoulders the disasters, 
disillusionment, and fears of nineteen- 
forty-nine. Nineteen-fifty may be little 


better, but at least it is a fresh start. 
And with the optimism characteristic of 
the American people on New Year’s 
Day, we pack our life and our liberty on 
our backs and set out once more in 
pursuit of happiness. 





Yet, for many among us the greeting 
“Happy New Year” will have this year a 
leaden ring! Our neighbor across the 
street, sixty and out of work, may smile 
cynically as we hail him. It is only 
January’s bleakness he feels to-day. 
The relative whose cancer is beyond 
cure—what happiness can she look for 
in the New Year? An aged mother 
rocking her loneliness to sleep in the old 
folks’ home—what sweet consolation is 
nineteen-fifty bringing her, to assuage 
the hurt of ungrateful children? The 
little boy crippled by polio this past 
summer will look unhappily at his 
sledding playmates. 

Multiply these few unfortunates by 
the millions as life has already done, and 
the world’s moan of unhappiness will 
easily drown out the greeting of Times 
Square. 


THE WORLD IS NOT HAPPY 
IN OUR DAY 


The world was not happy in nineteen- 
forty-nine. Nor will it be happy in 
nineteen-fifty. For the world does not 
know what happiness is. Nor does it 
know ‘where to begin to look for it. 
How unsatisfying are the things to 
which so many will look in nineteen- 
fifty for happiness! The recent divor- 
cee, disappointed in a romantic marriage 
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which was supposed to last forever but 
which endured for only three years, just 
couldn’t settle down to the ordinary 
responsibilities of married life. She 
takes up the quest of romance again in 
nineteen-fifty. How many times will 
she turn to physical love for permanent 
happiness, before the disillusionment of 
wrinkles and gray hair sets in? The 
glutton who calls himself a gentleman 
because he prefers Calvert by the quart, 
looks for his happiness in a bottle. But 
only the terrors of alcoholism will be the 
reward of his search. The young man 
at college whose sole goal in life is a 
cream-colored convertible might learn 
more in an automobile grave yard than 
at the university. Like Thomas Gray 
among the English tombstones, the 
college boy among the auto wrecks might 
discover upon reflection the superiority 
of spiritual treasures, which neither 
moth nor rust consume. The business 
man who estimates that just ten thou- 
sand dollars more will assure him the 
security without which his joys cannot 
be permanent, will eventually find that 
no known multiple of ten thousand can 
grant the security and permanent hap- 
piness that the soul seeks. The poli- 
tician, who longs for the prestige and 
preéminence of being Senator, will find 
at the end of his race no one but himself 
—unchanged, full of faults and conflicts; 
uneasy in conscience and with ambition 
unsatisfied. The woman whose life’s 
longing is the enrollment of her name in 
the social register, should take a tip 
from those already in that charmed 
circle, who are frantically buying copies 
of ““A Guide to Confident Living, Peace 
of Mind and Peace of Soul.” 


THE FLIGHT FROM HAPPINESS 


The Introit of to-day’s Mass asks us 
to turn from the old secular desires and 
“to sing to the Lord a new canticle.”’ 
Certainly the old secular song of material 
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happiness is out of harmony with the 
new atomic anxiety. The old scramble 
for inferior objects of desire which so 
many will resume to-morrow is not 
rightly termed the pursuit of happiness, 
but rather should be dubbed the flight 
from happiness. Francis Thompson re- 
gretfully describes his own_ illusory 
pursuit of happiness as just such a flight, 
in which he tapped every possible source 
of happiness but God. “I fled Him 
down the nights and down the days,” 
he laments. How very much our own 
pursuit of happiness seems like a flight 
from it! As Thomas Merton did in his 
climb of ““The Seven Storey Mountain,” 
we exhaust every creature pleasure 
promising happiness, before we finally 
try the Creator. A fur coat, a new 
Buick, a love affair, a diamond, a sum- 
mer vacation, Video, an ocean voyage, 
higher education, power, position, high 
society, the races, furniture, stocks and 
bonds, a new hobby—everything is 
asked to yield happiness. And when 
nothing created satisfies, as it cannot, 
then as we reach old age we turn to God. 
If only we could learn to turn to God 
when we have a strong and a long life 
of service to offer in exchange for the 
happiness He so readily grants! 





THE ONLY WAY HAPPINESS 
CAN BE WON 


“Why did God make you?” the penny 
catechism queried us as children. The 
reply we lisped then is to-day the same: 
“To know Him, to love Him and to serve 
Him in this life and to be happy with 
Him foreyer in the next.” 

There* can be no doubt in which 
direction we must turn for happiness 
in nineteen-fifty. ““The Lord has made 
known His salvation,” the Gradual of 
the Mass assures us. “God, who di- 
versely spoke in times past to the fathers 
by the prophets, last of all in these days 
has spoken to us by His Son,” it adds 








FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION 





by way of explanation. Yes, God as 
man sat down upon a hill one day about 
the year 30 and told a restless crowd of 
fishermen, farmers, teachers, house- 
wives, lawyers, priests and business 
men: ‘Happy are the poor in spirit.” 

Since Christ said that, we realize why 
it is that those who covet only diamonds, 
fur coats, shiny automobiles and Bendix 
washers will not be happy in nineteen- 
fifty. They lack the healthy spirit of 
detachment from material things, neces- 
sary for happiness. The poor in spirit 
may own the same things, but they do 
not give the quasi-adoration to gems, 
furs, houses and gadgets that the covet- 
ous do. 

The lips of Christ part again as God 
speaks to us by His Son and reveals: 
“Happy are the meek.” Recalling that 
Beatitude to mind, we can see why it is 
that the proud and hypersensitive, quick 
to anger, will not be happy in nineteen- 
fifty. With heat in the head, hate in 
the heart, they lack the peace of the 
meek which is basic for happiness. 

“Happy are they who hunger and 
thirst for holiness,” is Our Lord’s next 
directive for happiness here and here- 
after. And hearing that divine advice, 
we realize why it is that the irreligious 
man who has smothered God in his 
heart, the slothful woman who cannot 
rouse herself on Sunday morning to go 
to Mass, and the party girl who can’t 
tear herself away from Saturday night 
fun long enough to go to confession, are 
building houses of happiness on sand. 

Once more God calls to us through 
the centuries pointing out the way of 
happiness in another Beatitude: 
“Happy are the pure of heart.” It is 
easy to understand now why it is that 
such a vast horde of smutty minds and 
tarnished hearts have little chance of 
happiness in nineteen-fifty. The read- 
ers of sordid novels, the seekers of per- 
verse pleasures, the millions bogged 


down in the flesh will hardly be able to 
see the Son of God through the smoky 
glasses of impurity they wear. Their 
vision can never pass far beyond the 
dirty lens of the glass; their hands can 
scarcely reach out heavenward to God 
while they are bound down so tightly to 
the body: 


THE DANGER OF SUPERFICIAL 
CHRISTIANITY 


We cannot be Christian on the lip and 
hedonist in the heart. Our desires must 
be as Christlike as the Our Father that 
we pray. To desire a year of sterile 
pleasure when Christ calls through the 
Beatitudes “This way happiness,” is 
folly. If our “Happy New Year” 
greeting is meant to convey a wish for a 
year of unmixed pleasure, it would be 
better not to wish it. We Christians 
cannot compromise with the world. 
We cannot admire and imitate the 
covetous, the proud, the angry, the 
unjust, the unmerciful, the impure, and 
the hate-mongers in the vices they love, 
and expect to be happy. St. Paul 
vehemently urges us in the Epistle to 
reject at the beginning of the year “un- 
godliness and worldly lusts.” He begs 
us to “live temperately and justly and 
piously in this world.” This was the 
purpose for which Christ was born and 
for which He died. For Jesus Christ 
“cave Himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity and cleanse 
for Himself an acceptable people, pur- 
suing good works.” 

St. Paul had had more than one ex- 
perience with shallow conversions, with 
people who tried to coat a veneer of 
Christianity over a thoroughly pagan 
life. We can be a “five percenter” 
to-day—five percent Christian, giving 
a nod in God’s direction on the week- 
end, and ninety five percent secular in 
our outlook on life. It’s not hard, you 
know, to admire Christ’s Sermon on the 
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Mount from the comparative safety of 
the valley floor. It’s easy to praise 
meekness in someone else as we stamp 
about the house in a rage, indulging our 
passion and excusing it as “‘just anger.”’ 
It’s not difficult to praise St. Joseph’s 
cleanness of heart, as we soil our own 
hearts with smutty-smart magazines 
and passion-provoking novels and movy- 
ies. It’s hopeful to think of God’s 
attitude of mercy as we ourselves try to 
extract the last penny allowed by law. 
It’s pleasant enough to hunger and 
thirst for holiness in the abstract, as we 
hold on tenaciously to the old vices. 

It is precisely at this point that we 
can borrow a leaf from the worldling’s 
book. In order to achieve his plastic 
form of happiness, the worldling franti- 
cally tries to put his house in order on the 
first day of the year. He makes his 
New Year’s resolutions. He promises 
to drink no more than his sober capacity, 
for the sake of health. He resolves to 
kiss his wife every morning, for the sake 
of peace. He will rise early and be on 
time at the office, for the sake of money. 
He goes through his own weird worldly 
‘ ritual of penance at this time of year. 
Practically all the elements of sacra- 
mental confession are present: examin- 
ation of conscience, contrition and pur- 
pose of amendment. One important 
item is lacking—grace—the supernat- 
ural element necessary to make a deeper 
conversion and a durable mend. 


Our New Year’s resolutions need not 
be so shallow or so futile. Our examina- 
tion of conscience, contrition and pur- 
pose of amendment can be sacramen- 
talized. We can go to confession. We 
can experience the surging strength of 
new grace. Wecan beg the power neces- 
sary to inaugurate our resolutions 
through this present Mass, using to-day’s 
Secret prayer for that purpose: ‘“Re- 
ceive our offerings and prayers, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord; and through 
these heavenly mysteries cleanse us and 
graciously hear us.” 

Our chief obstacle to happiness is 
that, like the worldling, our resolutions 
may not be radical enough. Certainly, 
New Year’s Day is a good day to make a 
penetrating examination of our heart 
in order to make sure that, like the 
Pharisees, we are not whited sepulchres, 
well dressed on the outside in the snowy 
robe of Christianity, but inside, rotten, 
full of the dead bones of worldly desires. 

Happiness in the New Year will not 
be a haphazard affair. We shall accom- 
plish it only through our own conscious 
effort. Happiness in the New Year will 
not exude from an accumulation of 
material gadgets; it will not blossom 
from mere pleasure. We shall not be 
as happy as God wants us to be in 
nineteen-fifty unless we first cut out of 
our hearts the cancer of secularism so 
insidiously growing there and crushing 
the tender issue of Christian virtue. 


First Sunday after Epiphany 


Family Life 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: Our family life should be 
patterned after that of The Holy Family. 
(1) American family life is disintegrating. 
(2) Jesus, Mary and Joseph lived as a 

happy family. 
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(3) It is difficult to live a Christian family 
life to-day. 

(4) There are particular virtues which en- 
hance and certain vices which destroy 
happy family life. 

Application: Family life must be raised from 
the merely natural level to the supernatural 
through family prayer. 








FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 








If there is one fault that has discred- 
ited the comparatively new science of 
sociology, it is the childlike complacency 
with which many sociologists view the 
disintegration of American family life. 
These sociologists naively consider every 
modern trend in family life a necessary 
and progressive result of the march of 
time. They are not startled by a soar- 
ing divorce rate. They seem to applaud 
the fact that in some States a man and 
woman can be divorced in less time than 
it took for them to be married. They 
look upon childless marriages as desir- 
able rather than lamentable. They 
do not seem to realize that, while two 
may make a marriage, it takes at least 
three to make a family. Some of these 
students of society are ardent admirers 
of Russia’s system of vast collective 
farms, in which hundreds are indis- 
criminately herded together and the 
individual family loses its identity. 

So that we may not be cradled into 
the same smug feeling that every new 
trend in family life is desirable, the 
Church holds high to-day the ideal of 
Christian family life. She presents to 
us in the Gospel the vision of the Holy 
Family, very aptly called the earthly 
Trinity—Jesus, Mary and Joseph. The 
family of Christ is the living reality and 
perfect model of family life—an authen- 
tic pattern of unity, docility and love. 
Nazareth’s thirty peaceful years of 
family happiness offer a challenge to the 
restless distress of the modern home. 


THE FATHER OF THE FAMILY 
AT NAZARETH 


By a strange reversal of dignities St. 
Joseph found himself head and center of 
authority of the family of Christ. He, 
an ordinary working man, was chief 
provider for the house of God. St. 
Joseph certainly was not a prominent 
man in any worldly sense. He didn’t 
own vast land holdings. He didn’t com- 








mand a fleet of merchant ships nor run 
a prosperous fishery. He wasn’t a 
wealthy wine merchant nor high priest 
of the Jewish religion. As the Cesars 
and the Herods promenaded the main 
highways, St. Joseph walked the quiet 
byways of the world. Yet, in God’s 
sight Joseph of Nazareth was the most 
prominent man of his day. Beneath 
that silent beard and behind those dark 
eyes there breathed a spirit great enough 
to win the réle of earthly guardian of the 
Son of God. What would Cesar Augus- 
tus and Herod the Great not give, 
knowing what they do now, to have been 
publicly known as the father of the boy, 
Jesus—to hear sounding mightily 
through eternity the words of the 
mother of God to her Son: “Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrow- 
ing’ (Luke, ii. 48). 

That word “father,” alone, is com- 
pensation enough for the man who had 
accepted all the responsibilities of father- 
hood. Yet, there were other compensa- 
tions. Just to sit at table with the boy, 
Jesus; to tuck Him in bed at night; 
to kneel down and say evening prayers 
with Jesus and Mary—these were the 
paternal joys magnified. 

The Gospels have not a great deal to 
say about this silent sawer of wood. 
But we can surmise that living as he did 
in the visible presence of the boy 
Jesus—looking into His deep eyes, 
listening to that steady voice, leading 
Him by that gentle hand—St. Joseph 
must have been constantly thinking of 
God and offering his humble services to 
Him. The very reticence of the Gospels 
about this man points up his fatherly 
virtue of self-effacement. He merely 
hovers in the background of the. Ma- 
donna and Child, as a guardian angel 
should. His irreproachable chastity fit- 
ted him for his unique réle of virgin 
husband of Mary. Sobriety and indus- 
triousness were the safeguards of that 
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chastity. But this great Saint was not 
a weakling. With fortitude born of a 
sincere trust in God’s providence, Joseph 
uprooted himself and his family in the 
middle of the night and travelled the 
dangerous caravan trail into Egypt 
successfully. For his fidelity, his chas- 
tity, his sobriety, his humility and his 
warm charity, God rewarded St. Joseph 
this side of heaven with the happiest of 
deaths. Jesus and Mary knelt by his 
side. 


THE MOTHER OF THE 
HOLY FAMILY 


Mary was the mother of the Holy 
Family. A purer, more devoted mother 
has never lived. God chose her from all 
possible women for this rdle. Yet, 
like St. Joseph, she lived in the lowly 
side streets of life. There were many 
women of the ancient world more noted 
than she. The wisdom of the Queen of 
Sheba was a byword among the Jews. 
The beauty and power of Cleopatra 
captivated the imagination of all ancient 
civilizations. But Mary was granted 
‘the grace to become mother of God! 
What external simplicity combined with 
such richness of soul! Mary’s joy was 
not found in ruling men, in painting por- 
traits, in writing best sellers, or in thrill- 
ing vast audiences with her eloquence 
and beauty. No. Mary’s joy was 
found simply in lulling a little Child to 
sleep at her bosom, the glory of her 
divine maternity glowing blissfully in 
her eyes. This ever-glorious virgin has 
derived all of her subsequent power from 
a gentle submission to God’s decree, from 
one complete surrender: “Be it done to 
me according to thy word” (Luke, i. 
38). | 

Household tasks were not drudgery to 
Mary. She had no Bendix, no Hoover, 
no Philco with soap operas droning 
through the day, not even running water 
or a gas range. But no job was too 
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menial to give God glory. Her busy 
hands were living proof that tasks done 
with love are light ones. Had her child 
not been the Son of God, He would have 
become a saint by reason of his mother’s 
example alone. Mary was “full of 
grace.’ She was “blessed among 
women.” Ifthe world for twenty centu- 
ries has been so much enriched by her 
presence, how greatly ennobled by her 
nearness must her neighbors at Nazareth 
have been! We get a peep at that 
neighborly kindness at Cana where His 
mother’s consideration for a young bride 
and groom prompted Our Lord’s first 
public miracle. 


THE CHILD OF THE HOLY 
FAMILY 


Christ was the child. It is significant 
that the obscurity of His childhood is 
broken but once by divine revelation. 
The brief glimpse that we get through 
that open doorway is of an obedient 
boy. The condescension of this obe- 
dience of the boy Jesus is profound. 
Divine though He was, “He was subject 
to them’’—subject to a man and a 
woman who had been created by His 
divine power. “Without Him was made 
nothing that has been made” (John, i. 
3). 

That Jesus should show obedience to 
His mother Mary is remarkable enough. 
That He should also subject Himself 
to St. Joseph is more astounding. 
In speaking of the condescension and 
obedience of the Son of God, St. Paul 
writes: “He made Himself as nothing 
taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men, and in habit 
found as aman. He humbled Himself 
becoming obedient unto death, even to 
the death of the cross” (Phil., ii. 7-8). 
When Mary called from the doorway, 
“Come to supper,” He came. And 
when Joseph said, “We will go to 
Jerusalem,” He went. 
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This was a family of decent but very 
humble circumstances, this first Chris- 
tian family. Its three members didn’t 
aim “to keep up with the Joneses.” 
They didn’t consider “keeping up with 
the Joneses” a very laudable ambition. 
This family had an integrity all its own, 
based on its own inherent goodness. 
Its reputation didn’t depend on its 
neighbors’ opinion. Its standing in the 
community took second place to its 
standing with God. 

DANGERS BESETTING THE 

FAMILY TO-DAY 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
live a truly Christian family life to- 
day. We are in danger of becoming a 
race of rogue elephants—a race of highly 
individualized, egocentric denizens of a 
social jungle. There are too many 
magnets outside the home, pulling the 
members apart. Fathers are being mag- 
netized to the local club or pub; mothers 
are being magnetized to the shop 
or office; children are being magnetized 
to the movies. And when the family 
gets together for a rare evening’s re- 
union, each one is bored or irritated by 
the lack of his or her favorite stimu- 
lus. When the family gets together, it 
is often only to engage in scandalous 
fighting. 

Building strong family life is not 
easy to-day. It requires the practice 
of the family virtues referred to by St. 
Paul in to-day’s Epistle and so evident 
in the family of Christ—the virtues of 
chastity, sobriety, industry and obe- 
dience. To that end we can offer no 
more suitable prayer than the one we 
say with the priest at Mass to-day: 

“OQ Lord Jesus Christ, who conse- 
crated family life with sublime virtues, in 
Thy obedience to Mary and Joseph; 
by their help, grant that we may be 
instructed in this example of Thy 
Holy Family, and thus obtain a share 
in their eternal happiness.” 


FAMILY VIRTUES AND VICES 

Chastity is the hinge on which the 
door of the home turns. If that hinge 
be rusty, if chastity be lacking in mother 
or father, all respect, all trust, is gone. 
The liberties so freely taken with mar- 
riage rights to-day have no place in a 
Christian marriage or a Christian family. 
We cannot build a happy home on for- 
bidden caresses. We cannot be chaste 
in the home and be unchaste ‘in office, 
club or shop. The very idea of mother- 
hood carries with it this note of fidelity, 
the ground of a husband’s and a child’s 
trust. The very idea of fatherhood 
carries with it the note of guardianship, 
protector from all evil, the ground of a 
wife’s and a child’s trust. 

The evils that intemperance brings 
into the home are too well in evidence 
to demand description. The peace of 
the family, so essential to progress, is 
shattered by gluttony. The father who 
harrows his home by excessive self- 
indulgence in drink, wills his children to 
live sooner or later with a madman. 
The mother who shames them abroad 
almost deserves the disrespect and cold- 
ness she receives from her boys and 
girls, as the price of her pleasure. 

Sloth is the intolerable family vice. 
It not only puts dust on furniture, but 
it puts dust on souls. The lazy mother 
who spends from breakfast to lunch in 
bed, finds it equally hard to rouse herself 
to pay her duties to God. The chil- 
dren’s Mass on Sunday morning becomes 
as intolerable a burden as the children’s 
wash. The stagnant water in the bowl 
that stifled the fish is but a symbol of 
that spiritual stagnation stifling the life 
of the family. 

Many a slothful father who puts the 
blame for the unpainted walls of his 
house, for his child’s rickets and for his 
wife’s cough on the landlord, the capital- 
ists and the government, has a purgatory 
to spend for criminal negligence. 
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“Blessed are the poor in spirit” is not 
a promise made to the slothful. The 
home at Nazareth was also a carpenter’s 
shop, the home of a man who could rise 
in the middle of the night to care for his 
family’s safety. 

Obedience is not given freely to-day; 
it must be purchased. It is not consid- 
ered either “modern” or “‘democratic” 
for the bride to promise obedience to her 
husband. Yet, for the right salary it is 
both “modern” and ‘democratic’ to 
promise obedience to a boss in an office. 
It is a wise dictum that he who rules 
must first learn to obey. The common 
lack of obedience in our children may 
be due to the fact that we ourselves 
never learned to obey freely. In defer- 
ence to civil authority Mary and Joseph 
travelled to Bethlehem—and there 
Christ was born. In deference to relig- 
ious authority, they travelled to Jeru- 
salem for the feast days—and there the 
boy Jesus instructed the elders in the 
temple. It is not difficult “to be subject”’ 
to parents who give such example. If 
there is a universal lament to-day at the 
lack of respect for authority on the part 
‘of children, it is probably because of a 
lack of respect for authority on the part 
of adults. 

There is only one political belief an 
immigrant may not profess when he 
enters the United States—anarchy! 
Where anarchy riots, order and peace 
flee for their lives. Anarchy in reli- 
gion breeds heresy. Anarchy in the 
State breeds bloodshed. Anarchy in 
the home breeds tragedy. 

“We fervently implore Thee to estab- 
lish our families in Thy peace and grace,” 
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the Secret prayer of the Mass begs. 
And we echo that prayer for our own 
family. 

It is a hideous reversal of dignities to 
see a five-year-old or even a twelve-year- 
old order its parents about. But it is 
commonplace. The love of a parent 
cannot for its child’s sake be so self- 
indulgent. The love of a parent cannot 
afford to be blind. 

We cannot doubt the love of Mary and 
Joseph for the child Jesus. Yet, He 
offered and they accepted complete 
obedience. Their child is divine. Ours 
is not, yet ““He was subject to them.” 
For our child’s future happiness, we can- 
not afford to demand less. 


FAMILY PRAYER MUST BE 
RESTORED 


Family life can be difficult. It is 
confined and intimate. Differing per- 
sonalities under one roof will oftentimes 
have conflicting interests. That is why 
family life must be sanctified. It must 
be raised from the merely natural level 
and the law of the social jungle to the 
supernatural level and the law of charity. 

“The family that prays together, 
stays together,”’ is the motto of a national 
radio program. There is wisdom in that 
slogan. The typical family prayers of 
two generations ago—the Angelus, grace 
before and after meals, and the family 
Rosary—are in desperate need of resur- 
rection. The common life of the Chris- 
tian family must be sanctified as it was at 
Nazareth, if the non-Christian world is 
to get a glimpse once more of the vision 
it has lost, the vision of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth. 
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Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Marriage—What Is it? 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: Many people have very hazy 
notions about the nature of marriage. 
(1) Marriage is the most basic social in- 
stitution. 
(2) The Hollywood conception of marriage 
is false. 
(3) Marriage is slanted towards children. 
(4) Artificial birth suppression is a vicious 
degeneration of marriage. 
(5) False styles in marriage do not alter 
its basic nature. 
Application: Marriage should aid husband 
and wife to save their souls. But its abuse 
brings just condemnation. 


If there is one thing that we Ameri- 
cans are agreed upon to-day, it is this: 
we must remain a strong nation. With 
half a world enslaved already, we realize 
that we are the main salient and arsenal 
of liberty. What we may not under- 
stand so clearly is that, if we do not want 
to be a subject people, then we must 
remain a virile people. 


The virility of a nation depends to a 
large extent on the virility of its mar- 
riages. The collapse of a great world 
power is accomplished more often by 
internal decadence than by foreign 
arms. And when its marriages are 
decaying, the core of the nation is 
rotting. 


The fall of ancient Rome with its 
magnificent legions puzzles historians 
still. But Rome’s standard of marriage 
was at its lowest ebb when the less skill- 
ful but more virile barbarians attacked. 
Moderfi France, reputed to have had 
the crack army of Europe prior to World 
War Setond, was no match for Hitler. 
For easy Parisian marriages were the 
fashion, atid metropolitan France was 


weak. 


MARRIAGE IS 

THE ROOT OF THE RACE 

We should not be surpirsed to find a 
vital link between the strength of a 
nation and the strength of its marriages. 
For there is no human association as 
basic as marriage. Marriage was in- 
vented along with the first man and 
woman. It is the very root of the race. 
From it grows the family tree. And no 
nation is a mere aggregation of men and 
women. It is an association of families. 

To every institution in the nation— 
whether it be St. Joseph’s School, the 
Immaculate Conception Church, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, or the Insurance 
Company of North America—the family 
literally contributes the life blood which 
makes that school, church, railroad, or 
insurance company a going concern. 

Outside the Church to-day a true 
notion of marriage is a rare find. Even 
within the Church many people have a 
hazy idea of the true nature of marriage. 
Too frequent visits to the neighborhood 
movies have fixed in the minds of our 
youngsters the Hollywood caricature of 
marriage: that marriage is the ultimate 
conclusion of a romantic love affair, 
wherein all those pleasures heretofore 
forbidden may be legally indulged. 
The movie usually ends with the pre- 
nuptial kiss instead of beginning with 
the nuptial blessing. Instead of por- 
traying marriage as the beginning of a 
life of responsibility, the marriage bed 
is made the mere goal of a love affair. 


THE CHURCH TEACHES 
WHAT MARRIAGE IS 


Those brought up in movie houses find 
it strange to hear the Church proclaim 
the opposite of Hollywood: to hear her 
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say that God and not Cupid is the 
author of marriage; to hear her insist 
that the chief purpose of marriage was, 
still is, and ever shall be the preservation 
and increase of the human race—not 
merely to people the earth but to fill the 
eternal lands. Such people find an 
incongruous note in to-day’s Gospel 
narrative when Christ comes to Cana. 
They do not stop to think that there 
would have been no need for wedding 
bells if God had intended to create only 
a one-man-and-one-woman love affair, 
or if He had decided to create each indi- 
vidual body by a special act of creation; 
if He had decided to create little 
Johnny’s body directly as He does little 
Johnny’s soul. 

The chief reason for God’s creating 
two sexes was the preservation and 
increase of mankind. Biologists should 
not be startled to hear that God could 
have created a race of beings without 
this difference of anatomy. Our Lord 
pointed out the basic reason for the 
physical difference between man and 
woman when He asked the Pharisees: 
“Have you not read that the Creator 
from the beginning made them male and 
female, and said: ‘For this cause a 
man shall leave his father and mother 
and cleave to his wife, and the two shall 
become one flesh’? What therefore 
God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder” (Matt., xix. 4). 

Sex is slanted in one direction only, 
then—towards a permanent marriage 
union. And no known number of 
sexual aberrations among American men 
which Professor Kinsey claims to have 
uncovered can change that slant. From 
the beginning God made male and female 
to cleave together as one in a permanent 
union which not even Professor Kinsey 
and his book can put asunder. 

According to God’s plan, then, the 
cleaving together of husband and wife 
should naturally result from time to 
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time in the formation of bodies simul- 
taneously with His own creation of 
souls. God has willed to wait upon 
man. For as a child is conceived in the 
womb, another immortal image of God 
awakens to life, headed for eternal joys. 
As sex has but one main slant—amarriage, 
so marriage has but one main slant— 
children! 

The Postcommunion prayer is an 
acknowledgment of the powers that God 
shares with men, and not the least of 
these powers is the conception of chil- 
dren. Humbly we ask in the words of 
that prayer: “Increase within us, we 
implore Thee, O Lord, the exercise of 
Thy power.” 


THE MODERN DEGENERATION OF 
MARRIAGE 


And herein lies the depravity and 
perversity of that worst of all modern 
marriage evils—deliberate birth sup- 
pression, pleasantly termed by its advo- 
cates “birth control” or “planned par- 
enthood.” Artificial birth suppression 
deliberately prevents the natural ac- 
complishment of the marriage act and 
willfully smothers the life process. 
Artificial birth prevention makes a 
laugh of the creation of two sexes. It 
turns the slant of marriage from chil- 
dren, God and eternal joy, back to self 
and self-indulgence. It substitutes a 
side-line of the marriage act, pleasure, 
for the fundamental reason for the 
marriage act—the creation of a human 
being in the image and likeness of God. 

The processes of nature were im- 
planted in our human nature by its 
Designer, the almighty and _ all-wise 
Architect, God. To tamper with the 
life process is to tamper with the design 
and will of God. We cannot solve our 
problems—health problems, housing 
problems, money problems—by smoth- 
ering the life within us, ignoring God’s 
law and spoiling His design. Within 
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the providence of God there is a sinless 
solution to every human problem. We 
must seek and pray for that sinless 
solution to our marriage problems. 

“Let love be without dissimulation,”’ 
the Epistle of the Mass urges. “‘Hating 
that which is evil, cleaving to that which 
is good,” it adds. Instead of persuad- 
ing husband or wife to evil, we should be 
following the advice of St. Paul in our 
marriage, “loving one another with the 
charity of brotherhood, in honor pre- 
venting one another.” 

The same condemnation pronounced 
several thousand years ago in the in- 
spired Book of Wisdom against the 
depraved practices of the pagan Cha- 
naanites, is applicable to the pagan prac- 
tices of some people to-day: “And 
those parents sacrificing with their own 
hands helpless souls, it was Thy will to 
destroy...’ (Wisd., xii. 6). 


THE NEW AMERICAN SLANT 
ON MARRIAGE 


In America, God’s blueprint for 
building families is in danger of being 
destroyed by a strange obsession—style. 
In some quarters style is far more im- 
portant than morality. If the plunge 
neck-line is out of line with Christian 
modesty, modesty yields. If the half- 
starved, seductive look of the latest 
fashion model is at odds with the 
healthy, merry, innocent beauty of a 
Christian face,.too often the innocent 
look yields. And so it goes with Ameri- 
can marriage. Christian family mar- 
riage is yielding to the companionate 
marriage of the office, the tap room, the 
golf links, and convertible coupe. The 


situation to-day is somewhat different 
from grandmother’s day when the four- 
bedroom, one-bath house was standard 
equipment. How many builders would 
regard four-bed1o0om houses as standard 
to-day? The two-bedroom, two-bath 
duplex is the one that sells. And very 
ofter ‘he extra bedroom is for guests. 

Fortunately, there are still millions 
of young Christian men and women 
sane enough and brave enough to 
resist the “‘new slant’? in marriage; 
but the going is made tough for them. 
Even the Government seems to be 
against them as it launches a multibillion 
dollar housing program with plans 
calling for family units of one, two, and 
less frequently three bedrooms. It al- 
most sounds like a Government decree 
to have, at the very maximum, four 
children. 

Young couples are looked upon as 
“fools” or “careless” if they invest in 
souls instead of deep freeze units and 
bric-a-brac. They are made to feel 
medieval, ignorant and socially back- 
ward if the family goes beyond three. 
Eyebrows are raised, catty remarks 
made, and “be reasonable”’ advice given 
by relatives and friends if a girl dis- 
graces her kin with a large Christian 
family. There is no doubt about it. 
In some circles, the Christian family is as 
“out of date” as the typically Christian 
virtues of chastity and charity are, in 
those same circles. St. Paul declared: 
“It is better to marry than to burn.” 
That old principle is not so true to-day. 
For what was meant to be a sure means 
of salvation for the souls of husband and 
wife is becoming, by hideous distortion, 
a toboggan to hell. 
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Third Sunday after Epiphany 
The Healing Power of Christ 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: Our Lord’s miraculous cures 
stamp Him as divine. 
(1) “Miracle drugs” are not miraculous. 
(2) Sacred Scripture reveals many different 
types of miraculous cures. 
(3) The cures of Christ were universal in 
scope. 
(4) These cures were not limited to a cer- 
tain, fixed locale. 
(5) Our Lord’s miraculous healing power 
was completely unconditioned. 
(6) Faith was not an essential element in 
these miraculous cures. 
(7) Christ’s power was not borrowed; it be- 
longed to Him. 
Conclusion: The miraculous cures of Jesus 
Christ are so characterized as to establish 
His Divinity. 


Penicillin, streptomycin, sulfa and 
aureomycin are now happy bywords in 
hospital corridors and in a great many 
homes. In man’s grim struggle with 
disease, these drugs are the first robins 
of a sunny new spring of health. When 
we consider the universality of their 
uses, their ease of application and the 
swiftness of their results, we must admit 
that they have been not unreasonably 
dubbed “miracle drugs.”’ 

Yet, when we compare the healing 
power of these drugs with the healing 
power of Jesus Christ, we then find them 
miraculous in name only. Though their 
uses seem universal in comparison with 
other medicines, they seem very limited 
in relation to the number of known 
diseases. Their application is relatively 
easy but still restricted to the physician’s 
devices, the needle, the ointment and the 
pill. In most cases the results are 
swift, when successful. But many pa- 
tients have died, their veins still filled 
with penicillin. Yes, as applied to the 
merely natural powers of drugs, the term 
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““miracle’’ has only a borrowed meaning. 

To use the word “miracle” in con- 
nection with the cures of Christ is en- 
tirely different. We are then using the 
name in its original meaning. We are 
calling attention to a supernatural 
effect in the realm of nature which is 
apparent, and is obviously produced by 
Divine Power. To cure a vicious strep- 
tococcic infection by the use of peni- 
cillin within a week’s time is wonderful— 
but only natural. To cure ten cases of 
leprosy without penicillin and in an 
instant is a miracle! 

Only the man who can gauge the dif- 
ference between the puny power of a 
creature and the unbounded power of its 
Creator has the humility to use the 
Collect of to-day’s Mass and pray with 
the priest: “O Almighty and eternal 
God, look forgivingly upon our weakness 
and stretch forth the right hand of Thy 
Majesty to protect us.” 


THERAPEUTIC WONDER-WORKERS 
BEFORE CHRIST 


We do not claim that Jesus of Naz- 
areth is the only person who cured dis- 
eases supernaturally. He was not the 
first, nor was He the last mentioned in 
the Bible as having done so. In the 
Old Testament we find that Our Lord 
was preceded by numerous therapeutic 
wonder-workers. Moses cured his sister 
of leprosy (Num., xii. 13-15); Elias re- 
stored the widow’s child to life (III 
Kings, xvii. 17-32); Eliseus duplicated 
Elias’s miracle by bringing the Sunamite 
woman’s son back to life (IV Kings, iv. 
34-37). 

The New Testament, no less than the 
Old, records cures by others than 
Christ. St. Peter made the lame beggar 
of the temple gate walk once more 
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(Acts, iii. 6), and the same St. Peter 
banished the paralysis of Aineas at 
Lydda (Acts, ix. 34). 

Christ’s curative power was not 
unique in the sense that it was not 
possessed by others. Yet, there must 
have been a vast difference in the way 
Christ possessed that healing power and 
the manner in which the other holy men 
held it. For history has concluded from 
the Scriptural accounts of both that the 
other wonder-workers were merely men 
and that Jesus Christ is God. As a 
matter of fact, in examining the Gospel 
accounts of Christ’s cures, we find 
marked similarities between them and 
those of His predecessors and followers, 
but we find differences even more 
marked. 


THE NUMBER AND TYPE 
OF CHRIST’S CURES 


Just how many people Our Lord 
healed, we do not know, but the number 
must have been extremely large. Often 
during the Gospel narrative there is 
mention of crowds coming to Our Lord 
and being restored to health (cf. Luke, 
vi. 17-19; Matt., iv. 23-25, viii. 18). 
But since (as St. John tells us) “there 
are many other things that Jesus did, 
but if every one of these should be 
written, not even the world itself, I 
think, could hold the books that would 
have to be written” (John, xxi. 25), 
the Evangelists had to make a selection. 
Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
they were forced to choose by limits of 
space those miracles which best suited 
their purpose. If we pass over cures 
which were the indirect result of exor- 
cism, we find descriptions of twenty 
different physical cures by Christ in the 
four Gospels. 

In these mere samples of Our Lord’s 
miraculous healing power which the 
four Evangelists present to us, we find 
that the gift of sight to the blind is the 


most common miracle; next, in order of 
frequency, come the cures of leprosy, 
paralysis, fever, a withered hand, deaf- 
ness, an issue of blood, dropsy, 
mutilation, dumbness, and a “‘stoop.” 
Finally, there are three resurrections of 
people definitely dead. 

Surely, by these miracles Our Lord 
has shown His dominion over the physi- 
cal forces of disease. The Introit de- 
clares exultantly: “The Lord has 
reigned.” For in this list of cures we 
evidently run the gamut of the then 
known diseases. Diagnosis could not be 
as precise in the year 30, as it is to-day. 
It is highly probably that under such 
generic terms as “fever,” “paralysis,” 
“*hemorrhage”’ there are contained cures 
of diseases now more scientifically classi- 
fied as “‘tuberculosis,” “poliomyelitis,” 
‘pneumonia’ and so forth, but which 
were called then after their most evident 
symptom. This is what we must con- 
clude after St. Matthew tells us: “And 
Jesus went about the whole of Galilee, 
Leaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, and heal- 
ing every disease and every infirmily 
among the people.” This was the 
mission of Our Lord to “‘overcome evil 
by good.” It is the same mission that 
St. Paul urges upon us in the Epistle of 
to-day. 

Even if we cannot break these generic 
terms down into specific medical diag- 
noses, it is evident that the variety of 
diseases overcome is so great that the 
healing power of Jesus truly merits the 
adjective, “universal,”’ 

This universality of Christ’s power is 
evident, too, from a glance at the dif- 
ferent types of persons He cured. Nei- 
ther age, nor sex, nor nationality nor 
social status proved a barrier to His 
power. Among those listed as cured, 
we find both men and women: Peter’s 
mother-in-law, Lazarus, a _ stooped 
woman, a blind man. Small children, 
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the middle-aged and old people—all are 
cured: the daughter of Jairus “‘was 
twelve years old” (Mark, v. 42); the 
man born blind “is of age, let him 
speak for himself’? (John, ix. 21); the 
mother-in-law of Peter; the paraly- 
tic at the Probatic pool, ““who had been 
thirty-eight years under his infirmity.” 
Of the ten lepers, one is not a Jew but 
a despised Samaritan; the centurion 
for whose sake the servant is healed, was 
probably a Roman, or at least a pagan, 
for: “‘Amen I say to you, not even in 
Israel have I found so great a faith” 
(Luke, vii. 9). Already the prophecy 
of Psalm ci was being fulfilled at this 
time, as the Gradual of the Mass re- 
minds us: ‘The Gentiles shall fear Thy 
name, O Lord, and all the kings of the 
earth Thy glory. For the Lord has 
built up Sion, and He shall be seen in 
His majesty.” 

Social status is no bar to the healing 
power of Christ. The fisherman’s 
mother-in-law recovers no less than the 
son of the royal official. The “only 
son” of the “widow” of Naim is raised 
from the dead with as much ease and 
‘ consideration as the daughter of Jairus, 
“a ruler of the synagogue” (Luke, viii. 
41). Our Saviour has as tender com- 
passion on “a certain blind man”’ sitting 
by the wayside, begging (Luke, xviii. 
35), as He has for His beloved friend, 
Lazarus, a man from a prominent family 
at whose death “many of the Jews had 
come to Martha and Mary, to comfort 
them on account of their brother” (John, 
xi. 19). 


CHRIST’S MIRACLES NOT 
CONFINED BY LOCALITY 


Geography does not limit the Saviour’s 
power any more than age, sex or social 
status. Unlike the miracles of Lourdes, 
Beaupré or Fatima, those of Our Lord 
are not connected with any particular 
locality. They take place wherever He 
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chooses to work them. The commercial 
town of Capharnaum, on the north- 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
witnesses a number of them: the cure 
of Peter’s mother-in-law, of the cen- 
turion’s servant, of one of the paralytics, 
and of the woman with the hemorrhage. 
The small town of Naim, on the Gali- 
lean-Samaritan border, is the locale of a 
resurrection. Lazarus rises from the 
dead in southern Palestine, in the town 
of Bethany, situated at the eastern foot 
of the Mount of Olives, just about two 
miles northeast of Jerusalem. A little 
farther north and east lies Jericho. 
Here, two blind men suddenly see the 
sky, flowers and other men. At Jeru- 
salem itself, within the very shadow of 
the temple gate, a paralytic lying in wait 
for the healing angel of the Probatic 
pool, waits no longer, but takes up his 
pallet and walks. Most frequently the 
miracle is performed as Christ is travel- 
ling, but often as not it occurs in a pri- 
vate home, in one of the many syna- 
gogues, or even in the temple itself. 

Another arresting feature of Christ’s 
wondrous power is what we might call 
its “‘omnipresence.” Other  miracle- 
workers require some on-the-spot con- 
tact to work their cures. Jesus heals 
as effortlessly at a distance. He speaks, 
and ten lepers are cleansed “‘who stood 
afar off.’ He grants the royal official’s 
request, and miles away in the town of 
Capharnaum, the man’s son rises from 
his sick bed (cf. John, iv. 46). A re- 
markable force which is not even bound 
down by place! 

Another characteristic of this healing 
power is that it is completely uncon- 
ditioned. Christ requires no instru- 
ments to work his miracles. There are 
no scalpels, no X-ray machines, no 
bronchoscopes, no betatrons. If Our 
Lord takes any material substance as 
the conductor or sign of His healing 
power, He makes it evident that it is 
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free choice and not of necessity, by 
working other miracles of a similar kind 
without such instruments. Compare 
the cure of the blind man at Bethsaida 
in which spittle was applied to the eyes 
and the effect made to appear gradual, 
and that of the man born blind in which 
Christ uses clay and a washing, with 
those of the two blind men in chapter 
nine of St. Matthew and the blind men 
of Jericho, all of whom are healed 
with a mere touch and a word. 

Other wonder-workers have instru- 
ments of power to which their miraculous 
force is linked. Moses, has a rod, with- 
out which he is nothing (cf. Ex., vii. 19, 
vill. 5, xvi. 9, xxili. 10, etc.). Elias has 
his mantle (IV Kings, ii. 9), Eliseus a 
crust of salt (IV Kings, ii. 20). Christ 


merely speaks and ten lepers are 
cleansed; without. His even speaking, a 


woman’s incurable hemorrhage ceases. 

All heal to some extent—Moses, 
Elias, Eliseus and Christ. But what a 
difference in the manner and means! 
The first three are like the priest in the 
confessional who is bound down to the 
words of absolution, which he may not 
vary, to produce the spiritual effect. 
Christ prescinds from rules and regula- 
tions in performing His works. He is 
independent of instruments or formulas. 
He stands above them; the choice of the 
means as well as the effect is subject to 


His will. 


FAITH-CURES AND CURES 

WITHOUT FAITH 

The part played by “faith” in Christ’s 
cures is an interesting one, but by no 
means essential. Some of the cures are 
evidently a reward for belief in Our 
Lord. Thus, writing of the woman cured 
of a hemorrhage, St. Augustine de- 
clares: “She touched by faith and the 
cure ensued” (Serm. cerliti, c. 2). And 


this Our Lord confirms by His words to 
the woman: 


“Daughter, thy faith has 








saved thee”’ (Luke, viii. 43). 


Often, too, 
Christ requires faith as a condition for 


acting. But that this is merely a matter 
of self-restraint on His part—that He 
wishes to coerce no mind or will—is 
evident from such striking cures as that 
of the restoration of the ear of Malchus, 
servant of the high-priest and an avowed 
enemy, who certainly had no faith in the 
“man” he was about to seize. We 
sometimes find the faith, strangely 
enough, in a third party, who acts as 
intercessor. Such is the case of the cure 
of the centurion’s servant in to-day’s 
Gospel, and also that of the ruler’s son. 
In these instances the people healed do 
not even meet the miracle-worker. 
Healings like these give a hard, factual 
jolt to the theory of “faith cures.” 

What marks the essential difference 
between Jesus and all other healers is the 
fact that He cured in His own name and 
by His own authority. His power was 
not borrowed; it belonged to Him. 

When Moses, the prophets and the 
Apostles worked miracles, they worked 
them always in the name of another. 
They never dared to ascribe the ensuing 
glory to themselves. When they acted, 
they acted as agents. The power did 
not begin in them; it flowed through 
them. “And Peter said to him: 
‘Aineas, Jesus Christ heals thee’ ”’ (Acts, 
ix. 34). Again, in the cure of the 
cripple by the temple gate, we find St. 
Peter—who held the primacy of power 
among the Apostles—indicating that the 
power he exercises is not his own power: 
“In the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, arise and walk” (Acts, iii. 6). 


CHRIST WORKED MIRACLES 
BY OWN POWER 


When Christ cures, He cures with 
majestic authority as in to-day’s Gospel: 
“TI will; be thou made clean’ (Matt., 
viii. 3). Here is no plea, no invocation 
of higher authority. Here is complete 
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self-determination, absolute command. 

The prophets of the Old Testament 
often worked their miracles with great 
difficulty. They were not sure of the 
outcome in most of their cures. Moses 
pleads and struggles with God: “O 
God, I beseech Thee heal her’? (Num., 
xii. 13), before his sister Mary is cleansed 
from her leprosy. It is by prayer and 
supplication that the cure is finally won. 
Even then the leprosy clings to her for 
seven days. But Our Lord merely 
says: “I will, be thou made clean’”’— 
and immediately the man’s leprosy was 
cleansed. Elias must stretch himself 
three times above the prostrate form of 
the widow’s child, begging God all the 
while to bring it back to life, before he 
succeeds (III Kings, xvii. 17-32). 
But Jesus, Himself being moved with 
compassion, commands the widow’s 
son, stretched lifeless upon the bier: 
“Young man, I say to thee, arise”’ 
(Luke, vii. 14). And the Evangelist 
adds: “And He gave him to his 
mother’’—as if it were only natural to 
give life at will—which, of course, it 
was—for Jesus! With this thought in 
mind, the Offertory of the Mass sings 
out hopefully: “The right hand of the 
Lord has wrought strength, the right 
hand of the Lord has exalted me: I 
shall not die, but live, and shall declare 
the works of the Lord.” 

We can understand why Our Lord 
never doubted the outcome of His mi- 
raculous touches; why He could foretell 
the effect as He did in the case of the 
man born blind, the man with dropsy, 
the daughter of Jairus, Lazarus and 
others. Having complete dominion 
over the forces in play, He knew exactly 
what would happen. To work miracles 
was as easy for Jesus Christ as to talk. 
That is why He could permit Lazarus 
to die, even though He had been in- 
formed of his illness beforehand. It 
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was no more difficult for Our Lord to 
raise a cadaver to life which was “al- 
ready decayed” than to cure the com- 
mon cold which so baffles medical science 
to-day. 

OLD TESTAMENT MIRACLES 

FORESHADOW CHRIST’S 

No wonder that men of every cen- 
tury, scrutinizing the accounts of these 
miracles, have concluded that the cures 
of Christ stamp Him as divine and those 
of others mark them merely as God’s 
human messengers. Yet, it is not 
surprising to find likenesses in the mir- 
acles of both. The Old Covenant was 
the anticipation of the New, and we 
look there to find the kindling of redemp- 
tion which was to flame with Christ. 
Since both testaments constitute one 
organic whole, we should expect to find 
in the days of the prophets a shadow 
of the approaching substance. Those 
little glimmerings of grace here and 
there, brightening the hope of redemp- 
tion after the Fall, were intended by 
God to be hints of the flood of grace 
coming with the Saviour. At His 
coming, Jesus Christ fulfilled those 
prophetic hints. He routed the forces 
of evil in all their favorite haunts— 
disease, death and sin. He sanctified 
the bodies as well as the minds of His 
servants, as the Secret of the Mass begs 
Him to do again to-day. 

In the mind of Father Grandmaison, 
“the miseries of original sin are miti- 
gated, eliminated, vanquished. Evil in 
all its forms recoils. The happy domain 
enjoyed by the first man at the time of 
the world’s innocence, and whose image 
enchanted the eyes of ancient humanity 
as a beautiful dream, reappeared sud- 
denly as a first streak of dawn, humble 
debut of complete renovation, pledge 
of the day when souls and bodies to- 
gether will be saved, to live to God” 
(in “Jésus Christ’’). 
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Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 


Man’s Anxiety and God’s Providence 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: Trust in the providence of 
God eliminates anziety. 
(1) No generation has been as anxious as 
the present one. 
(2) God’s provident care of all creation is a 
fact. 
(3) Man’s actions proceed from two sources: 
his own freedom and God’s providence. 
(4) We must submit our lives to God sin- 
cerely if we are to enjoy the full bene- 
fit of His providence. 
Application: If we seek the kingdom of 
God and His justice first, we shall enjoy the 
security of God’s provident care. 


The last plaintive note ran up and 
down the green Berkshire hills and sped 
away. For one halting moment silence 
gripped a thousand minds absorbed in 
one thought; then there broke the 
thunder of two thousand clapping hands. 
The gifted young composer, Leonard 
Bernstein, turned quietly to acknowledge 
the audience’s whole-souled acclaim. 
In the universal eloquence of music, 
he had just bared to these people his 
and their own souls, as the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played his Sym- 
phony No. 2, entitled “The Age of 
Anxiety.” 


THE AGE OF ANXIETY HAS 
OVERTAKEN MANKIND 


No generation in recent ages has been 
so anxious and downright frightened as 
the young men and women of to-day. 
And so Bernstein begins his symphony 
with neither the gaiety of a Haydn nor 
the tranquility of a Mozart. He starts 
with a wail of despair, a cry of insecurity 
and uncertainty, a lament of frustration. 
And in that plaintive cry we hear the 
suppressed fears of a generation facing 
a future of high taxes, political 


unrest, race tensions, and atomic war. 

It takes a strong faith in the provi- 
dence of God to face such a future. Ana 
the greater part of American youth 
which, in its search for truth, has been 
led down side streets and back alleys by 
agnostic educators, simply hasn’t got 
that trust. It has been taught to place 
its trust in a progressive evolution by 
which all men are becoming more per- 
fect. It has learned to gasp at a milieu 
of trifles: video sets, comptometers, 
dynaflow and jet engines. It has been 
instructed to believe that these gadgets 
mark the dawn of a new era of enlighten- 
ment in which the old spectres of hard 
labor, poverty, disease and perhaps 
even death will be eradicated by an 
omnipotent science. 

And now, after having been condi- 
tioned to place its trust in such inconse- 
quentials, this youthful generation finds 
itself about to be tossed into a life of 
race riots, fifth columns, disease bombs, 
double-talking diplomats and atomic 
rockets—a life in which disease, death 
and perverted wills still play major 
roles. 

A man needs to be well grounded in 
God to face life in any era. No wonder 
that, deprived of God, so many can’t 
face reality to-day. No wonder that the 
rate of suicides among youth is rapidly 
rising. No wonder that Bernstein’s 
symphony cringes under the title, ““The 
Age of Anxiety.” 

But the age of anxiety is not restricted 
to the irreligious. We too who believe 
in God, who affirm that all things have 
been created by God, and who on the 
Feast of Christ the King annually call 
to mind the unlimited dominion of His 
Divine Son—even we very often act 
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contrary to our belief. We often act as 
though we think that God abandoned 
His world after creating it. Sometimes 
in our proud self-reliance, we act as 
though we believe that God gave the 
world its first push and then sent it 
coasting through the void on its own 
momentum. 


GOD’S PROVIDENT POWER 
MAINTAINS US 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The Introit of to-day’s Mass 
mentions God’s constant reign over all 
things. God continues in every genera- 
tion to urge each and every thing He 
created to its proper purpose in life. 
Winter soon will end. The sun will 
grow bright in our land and warm the 
earth. Spring rains will fall and com- 
plete the thaw. The waters will flow to 
the sea, moistening the soil in their 
passing. Seed will be cast into the 
fertile ground, will germinate, bud and 
eventually bear fruit. The cow, munch- 
ing grass, will form its milk; the chicken, 
pecking the kernels of corn, will produce 
its egg; the fish will multiply in the 
sea—all this for the benefit of man. 
And behind each and every one of these 
movements of life is the driving power of 
God. In the inspired words of the 
Book of Wisdom, God “reaches from 
end to end mightily and orders all 
things sweetly” (Wis., viii. 1). 

Man alone goes his way freely. In 
his activity man is like the face of an 
American coin on which is inscribed the 
twofold motto, “Liberty” and “In 
God We Trust.” All of a man’s 
actions stem from this double source— 
his own free choice and the providence 
of God. To ignore either one of these 
influences in a man’s life is to invite a 
serious misconception of life. To deny 
the existence of man’s freedom is to fall 
into the old error of fatalism with its 
twin offspring of presumption and de- 
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spair. To overlook God’s provident 
influence in man’s activities is to slide 
into the error of Naturalism with the 
same twin devils of presumption and 
despair. 

The early Presbyterians stumbled into 
this first mistake, mocking man’s free- 
dom by claiming that some souls were 
foredoomed to hell even before being 
born. The unhappy Byron considering 
himself in this unfortunate class is re- 
puted to have despaired, and despairing 
of heaven lived a life of abandon. Other 
Protestants, crying “Jesus saves,” mini- 
mize the freedom of and responsibility 
for their own actions, their capacity for 
evil as well as for good, and presump- 
tuously consider themselves confirmed in 
grace. 

The presumption of Naturalism is 
even more arrant than that of Luther- 
anism. For though Luther denied the 
worth or necessity of good works, he at 
least demanded faith in God. The 
presumption of Naturalism is proud 
self-reliance. It is this type of pre- 
sumption which characterizes the doc- 
trine of a man like Professor Stace of 
Princeton University, who, because he 
cannot find God at the other end of a 
microscope, telescope or cyclotron, 
doubts God’s existence and _ ridicules 
God’s provident influence in man’s ac- 
tivities. Such men attempt to work out 
life’s problems unaided. 

The despair of Naturalism is much 
worse. We have a sample of it in the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer who, long 
before the atom bomb was concocted by 
evil human genius, despaired of man- 
kind and all its works. 

Only the divine sanity of Christ’s 
Church can reconcile in its teaching the 
freedom of man and the providence of 
God. Having firmly anchored man’s 
freedom in an undetermined will, the 
Church does not hesitate to speak to us 
of God’s providence. She tells us that 
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man moves towards God or away from 
Him—towards unending bliss or away 
from it—freely, according to his own 
decision. Yet, God still broods over 
each soul like a mother over her young, 
watches each soul intently and lovingly, 
urging, constantly urging it on to the 
goal with the pressure of His grace. 

The Offertory prayer tells us of the 
Psalmist’s trust in God’s provident care 
in these encouraging words: ““The right 
hand of the Lord has wrought strength, 
the right hand of the Lord has exalted 
me: I shall not die, but live, and shall 
declare the works of the Lord.” 

God has ordered and arranged all 
earthly creation to serve the purpose of 
our salvation. The very leather we 
walk upon, the wool on our backs, the 
feathers in our pillow, are testimonies 
of God’s provident care. The steel in 
our car, the plastic on our walls, the 
wood in our houses, have all been fabri- 
cated by man from God’s bountiful and 
resourceful design of the earth. The 
oil and coal that keep us warm, the elec- 
tricity that lightens our tasks and en- 
ligitens our darkness, the long waves 
and short waves, high and ultra-high 
frequencies, carrying music and pictures 
into our parlor—are the discoveries of 
man’s science but the creations of God’s 
providence. 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD MUST 
COME FIRST 


One of the most attractive qualities 
of the Saints is their unshakable trust in 
the providence of God. There have 
been sick Saints and there have been suf- 
fering Saints. There have been im- 
poverished Saints and there have been 
persecuted Saints. But no Saint ever 
wore the worried, harried look of the 
age of anxiety. Saints take literally 
and to themselves the words of Our 
Lord: “Seek first the kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all these things 


shall be given you besides’ (Matt., 
vi. 33). 

The mendicant of Assisi, St. Francis, 
is loved by believer and unbeliever alike 
for having done just that—for having 
sought the kingdom of God first. Fran- 
cis flew in the face of social security by 
stripping himself of every natural pro- 
tection he had in life—family, money, 
position, popularity, even clothes— 
and throwing himself recklessly on the 
providence of God. Not even modern 
sociologists doubt the happiness of St. 
Francis’s life. And before his death 
God had rallied to his side ten thousand 
helpers. 

Yet, no one knew better than the 
Saints that God’s providence is con- 
ditioned by man’s freedom. Most men 
have not grown sufficiently enough in 
God’s love to warrant such drastic ac- 
tion as that of St. Francis. God prov- 
idently directs the lives of those who 
submit sincerely and unreservedly to 
His will, those who understand that 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth,” is prior in prayer to “give 
us this day our daily bread.” God’s 
provident care is complicated by those 
who rebel against His will and habitu- 
ally violate His commandments. The 
Epistle of to-day’s Mass reminds us of 
this hard fact. 

Most men do not seek the kingdom 
of God and His justice, first, and yet 
they presumptuously expect that all 
things will be given them. Our Lord 
advises us to seek the kingdom of God 
first, not as an afterthought. How many 
a man when seeking employment will 
exhaust every agency and answer every 
help wanted ad before, in desperation, 
going to Mass and Communion for his 
intention! How many a student will 
spend hours cramming the books before 
a big exam and, only when baffled by the 
unexpected question, turn to prayer! 
How many a business man, after pur- 
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suing injustice for thirty years, will 
question God’s_ providence when 
tragedy strikes his home! 

Certainly, seeking the kingdom of 
God first does not mean that we pursue 
the things of daily pleasure and neces- 
sity pell-mell on weekdays, with ab- 
solute neglect of God, and then casually 
refer to God on Sunday. If we are to 
experience God’s providence in its full- 
est measure, God must hold first place 
in our lives every day of the week. This 
does not mean that the pick and shovel 
are to be thrown away in favor of the 
rosary. But it does mean that, when 
it comes to a show down, fidelity to 
God must take preference over every 
other loyalty. It also means that our 
many-sided daily activities are sin- 
cerely submitted to God’s direction: 
shovelling snow, driving the Dodge, 
running the washer, tapping the type- 
writer, and boiling the coffee. 


OUR FEARS CAUSED BY 
LACK OF FAITH 


There is no doubt about it. The 
fears of our generation are based on a 
lack of faith. For an absolute trust in 
the provident care of God is the only 
sane basis for courage. The Oration of 
to-day’s Mass admits the weakness of 
our own natural powers and at the same 
time knows that victory over evil is 
possible through God: “O God, who 
dost realize how hard it is for us to 
stand up against dangers too great for 
our weak nature, grant us health of 
mind and body, so that by Thy help we 
may be victorious over the sufferings 
caused by our sins.”’ 

It is a theme which runs throughout 
the entire history of man’s relations 
with God, this theme of God’s provident 
care. It is the same theme which the 
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psalmist voiced so tenderly thousands 
of years ago: “The Lord rules me and 
I shall want nothing. He has set me 
in a place of pasture . . . . Though I 
should walk in the midst of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evils, for Thou 
art with me”’ (Ps. xxii. 4). 

Truly, we walk warily in the midst of 
the shadow of atomic death to-day, 
when any night could send blasting from 
the sky the irresponsible impulses of an 
inhuman despot. Yet, we walk a little 
less timidly in the shadow when we con- 
sider the providence of God. In retro- 
spect, we can already see that it has 
often been from impending tragedy that 
our blessings have mysteriously sprung. 

“God made the little and the great, 
and He has equally care of all,” as the 
inspired Book of Wisdom reveals (Wis., 
vi. 8). To waste our time worrying 
over matters beyond our own power, 
which God will take care of in His own 
good time, is a sin against God’s provi- 
dence. The practical application of our 
trust in God is to pray for direction, do 
our very best, and leave the rest to Him. 

“He made the little and the great 
and He has equally care of all.’”” There 
is nO mansion so magnificent, no tene- 
ment room so dingy, to which He does 
not penetrate. There is no soul so 
desolate as to escape His loving eye. 
There is no peril, there is no fear, which 
He cannot brush aside. 

“Then why are you fearful, O you of 
little faith?” That query of Our Lord 
to His doubting disciples is a query put 
to you and to me and to an anxious gen- 
eration. It is a query containing its 
own answer. We are fearful because 
we are lacking in faith. God is waiting 
now for a more sincere trust and a prayer 
that is fervent: “Lord, save us! We 
are perishing!”’ 

















Toward a Happy Marriage 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘Marriage is a career, one so vital and so splendid that it ranks next to the 
priesthood and religious life in the trinity of top-flight careers in the world. 
All other careers are incidental to them. The fact that marriage was the 
first career ever to be embraced by man is most significant. And our com- 
mon father, Adam, when his pure gaze fell upon the first incarnation of 
unalloyed womanhood, Eve, proclaimed the inviolable law that was to bind 
all his descendants until the end of time: ‘Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they shall be two in one 
flesh’ (Gen., ii. 24)."-—From “Cana Is Forever,” by Charles Hugo Doyle 
(Nugent Press, 1949), p. 1. 


y ee 1s little doubt, as Father 
Doyle remarks in his Prologue, that the 
taking of a partner for better or for 
worse, for richer or for poorer, in sickness 
and in health until death, is serious busi- 
ness. If there is any word that can give 
guidance to a young man or a young 
woman contemplating entrance into 
marriage, that word should be said. 
Those who plan to enter married life will 
find much wise guidance in the pages of 
Holy Writ. From the very earliest days 
of the Church, Catholic theologians and 
teachers have not failed to record the 
mature words of wisdom in their solici- 
tude to advise well those designing to 
enter upon marriage as a career. Many 
of the Popes have written authorita- 
tively on this subject—notably in recent 
times Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. 
The Encyclical Letters, “Arcanum” and 
*‘Casti Connubii,” are classics in the 
field. Authorities in the area of social 
action never fail to devote a large part of 
their works to the forming of a proper 
concept of the place of marriage in hu- 
man society. It is especially noticeable 
that authors of textbooks in religion for 
high school and college stress the duty of 


Catholic teachers to give to their stu- 
dents proper preparation for marriage 
and parenthood. Many modern writers 
have written tomes on the subject or on 
some particular phase of it. Note- 
worthy is the textbook, ‘‘Marriage Guid- 
ance” (Loyola University Press, 1948), 
by Dr. Edwin F. Healy, S.J., Professor 
of Moral Theology, West Baden College. 
Of his work the author writes that it is 
“an attempt to present those facts of 
marriage and family life that should be 
known by all those who are planning 
some day to enter the state of matri- 
mony.” Though the work is intended 
to serve principally as a textbook, it can 
be used to good effect by those Catho- 
lics, especially adult study clubs, who 
have been denied the advantages of a 
Catholic college education. Among the 
books published in 1949 the work of 
Father Doyle, ‘Cana Is Forever,” de- 
serves a high ranking. This volume is a 
series of essays on Christian Marriage 
for those contemplating it for a career 
and for those already married who are 
confused by the legerdemain of human 
nature. “If you are standing only on 
the shores of the sea of matrimony,” we 
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read in the Prologue, “or if you have 
already set sail and find yourself tossed 
about on the topmost waves, this book is 
for you.”’ As we suspect from the title, 
the book deals with the events in Our 
Lord’s life that centered around Cana in 
Galilee, and the spiritual significance of 
these events for matrimonial careerists. 
Giving marriage a dignity and a worth 
that were never dreamt of in pagan phil- 
osophy, Christ raised this indissoluble 
contract between a man and a women to 
the dignity of a sacrament. Through 
the reception of this sacrament a man 
and a woman are raised to the high 
status of codperators with God in the 
creation of a new human being. The 
artist may paint the child, but the father 
and the mother under God have given 
the child existence. The child in turn 
gives to his father and mother a new 
mode of existence that they have not 
known before and welds their two hearts 
into one until death do them part. 
“Parenthood is the weight that keeps 
most marriages from somersaulting.”’ 


ROLE AND MANIFESTATIONS OF 
LOVE IN HUMAN LIFE 


In an early chapter Father Doyle 
speaks of this thing called love, and 
quotes the aphorism of Disraeli: “We 
are all born of love, and it is the principle 
of existence and its only end.” He has 
little patience with the cynicism of 
George Bernard Shaw: “‘No man dare 
write the truth about marriage while his 
wife lives’—but quotes with approval 
Emerson’s definition of love as “a pri- 
vate and tender relation of one to one, 
which is the enchantment of human life; 
which . .. establishes marriage and gives 
permanence to human society.” From 
Dr. Vladimir G. Eliasberg, Rutgers psy- 
chologist, he draws the distinction of the 
five stages of love. First comes the 
narcissistic love of the infant which 
evolves into love for his parents, a love 
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for his playmates, a crush on a compan- 
ion of the same sex, and finally, with 
dawning adolescence, into the usual in- 
terest in the opposite sex, with thoughts 
of finding a life mate and marriage. It 
is for the understanding parent to pre- 
side over this development in his child, 
and to bring him at the proper age to 
understand that sexual attraction is a 
normal, natural, healthy desire, created 
by God Himself, without which few men 
and women would desire to marry and 
have children. The child must learn 
what real love is and what it is not, and 
what its end and object are. He must 
learn to distinguish true love from mere 
infatuation. From Newell W. Edson of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Father Doyle draws the following 
signs as indicative of true love: 


(1) a genuine interest in the other 
person and all that he or she says or 
does; 

(2) acommunity of tastes, ideals, 
and standards with no_ serious 
clashes; 

(3) a greater happiness in being 
with this one person than with any 
other; 

(4) a real unhappiness when the 
other person is absent; 

(5) a great feeling of comrade- 
ship; 

(6) a willingness to give and take; 

(7) a disposition to give fair 
consideration to the other party’s 
judgment; 

(8) a pride in the other person 
when comparisons are made; 

(9) a wealth of things to say and 
do together. 


To these nine signs our author adds a 
tenth, a willingness to sacrifice oneself for 
another. All signs of love are summed 
up in the definition of St. Thomas: 
“To love a person is to wish him well.” 
Webster’s definition of true love, “a 
desire for and earnest effort to promote 
the welfare of another,’ seems to be an 
adaptation of the Thomistic definition. 
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The supernatural application is obvious: 
marital love makes each of the two part- 
ners supremely desirous of and willing to 
work for the salvation of the other, else 
it is not love. 


GRAVE OBLIGATION OF GUIDING 
TEEN-AGE YOUTHS 


Our author places upon parents, 
teachers, and clergy a grave obligation of 
forewarning and forearming teen-age 
youths against the folly of permitting 
themselves to “‘go steady” during high 
school years. Marriage demands ma- 
turity—physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional maturity. The young man or the 
young woman of twenty-one has a differ- 
ent sense of values from that he or she 
had at sixteen or seventeen. The per- 
son under twenty-one is not commonly 
looked upon as mature enough to vote, 
and the point is made that he is certainly 
not mature enough to assume the com- 
plex and responsible duty of parenthood. 

In speaking of the remote preparation 
for marriage, Father Doyle stresses the 
fact that being the right kind of person 
is as important as finding the right per- 
son to marry. It reminds us of the 
story about the young man who was 
seeking the perfect woman. When he 
found her, her only objection to marry- 
ing him was that she was seeking the 
perfect man. It does little good here 
and now to discuss the given person’s 
ancestral and racial inheritance, but 
there is a great deal of truth in the say- 
ing of Victor Hugo: “To reform a man, 
you must begin with his grandmother.” 
There will be endless debate about the 
force of heredity and environment, but 
Father Doyle quotes with seeming ap- 
proval the statement of Scheinfeld: 
“From the very first instant—we might 
say even before conception—both hered- 
ity and environment are at work.” 
Medical authorities to-day reject the 
theory that blemishes and birthmarks 
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have resulted from some frightening ex- 
perience of the mother, but the story of 
Jacob and Laban, as related in the Book 
of Genesis, seems to prove some mys- 
terious force of this type in the animal 
world. Certainly the kind of body each 
individual has is in no small way the re- 
sult of good or bad heredity. Father 
Doyle sums up the situation in this wise: 
“What the newborn babe will eventually 
become depends in a great part upon cer- 
tain external forces or factors and upon 
its own internal mechanisms, plus the 
grace of God and the individual’s co- 
operation with it.” Nor is there any 
doubt that an individual’s personality 
and character are determined, in some 
part at least, by the kind of body he 
started with, the type of home he was 
born into, the sort of people he had to 
associate with, the way he was brought 
up and the things he learned, and, most 
important of all, how he felt and acted 
about them. The secular psychologist 
says little about the moral and religious 
training of the individual but Pope Pius 
XI gives this factor consideration in his 
Encyclical Letter on Christian Mar- 
riage: 


“For it cannot be denied that the 
basis of a happy wedlock, and the ruin 
of an unhappy one, is prepared and 
set in the souls of boys and girls dur- 
ing the period of childhood and adoles- 
cence. There is danger that those 
who before marriage sought in all 
things what is theirs, who indulged 
even their impure desires, will be in 
the married state what they were be- 
fore, that they will reap that which 
they have sown; indeed, within the 
home there will be sadness, lamenta- 
tion, mutual contempt, strifes, es- 
trangements, weariness of common 
life, and, worst of all, such parties will 
find themselves left alone with their 
own unconquered passions” (‘‘Five 
Great Encyclicals,” Paulist Press, 1946, 
pp. 11-12). 
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QUALITIES WHICH CONDITION A 
SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The success of marriage is profoundly 
conditioned on the quality of the persons 
who enter into it, and this quality de- 
pends on the kind of remote and proxi- 
mate preparation each has made for 
wedlock. When Father Doyle ad- 
dresses himself to the problem of ade- 
quate proximate preparation he tells us 
that this demands: 


(1) a healthy moral and social 
teen-age development; 

(2) physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and vocational maturity ; 

(3) prudence in choosing a poten- 
tial mate; 

(4) persevering prayer for guid- 
ance; 

(5) parental counsel; 

(6) consultation with the pastor 
or confessor; 

(7) a proper period of engage- 
ment. 


The Encyclical Letter of our Holy 
Father has much to say in exposition of 
certain of these points. It speaks of the 
extreme need of care in choosing a part- 
ner: 


“To the proximate preparation for 
a good married life belongs very spe- 
cially the care in choosing a partner; 
on that depends a great deal whether 
the forthcoming marriage will be 
happy or not, since one may be to the 
other either a great help in leading 
a Christian life, or a great danger and 
hindrance. And so that they may not 
deplore for the rest of their lives the 
sorrows arising from an _ indiscreet 
marriage, those about to enter into 
wedlock should carefully deliberate 
in choosing the person with whom 
henceforward they must live con- 
tinually: they should, in so deliber- 
ating, keep before their minds the 
thought first of God and of the true 
religion of Christ, then of themselves, 
of their partner, of the children to 
come, as also of human and civil so- 
ciety, for which wedlock is a fountain- 
head. Let them diligently pray for 
divine help, so that they make their 
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choice in accordance with Christian 
prudence, not indeed led by the blind 
and unrestrained impulse of lust, nor 
by any desire of riches or other base 
influence, but by a true and noble love 
and by a sincere affection for the 
future partner; and then let them 
strive in their married life for those 
ends for which the state was consti- 
tuted by God” (ibid., pp. 112-13). 


The Holy Father counsels the young 
candidates to seek the prudent advice of 
their parents with regard to the partner, 
“in order that by their mature knowl- 
edge and experience of human affairs 
they may guard against a disastrous 
choice, and, on the threshold of matri- 
mony, may receive more abundantly the 
divine blessing of the fourth command- 
ment: ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother (which is the first commandment 
with a promise) that it may be well with 
thee and thou mayest be long-lived upon 
the earth.’ ”’ 

Father Doyle can imagine no worse 
insult to one’s parents than to become 
engaged, much less married, without 
consulting them. He counsels also that 
one’s spiritual father be consulted as to 
the wisdom of the choice of a life part- 
ner. “Don’t wait until you go in to 
have the banns announced. Call on the 
pastor or confessor before you become 
engaged.” These precautions will be of 
great assistance in making a wise choice. 


WHAT IS THE OPTIMUM LENGTH 
OF ENGAGEMENT? 


When a couple have made a mutual 
promise to marry, the question naturally 
arises about the optimum length of the 
engagement. Our author and many 
others look upon “‘from six months to a 
year” as reasonable and desirable. He 
warns engaged persons that the fact of 
betrothal is not a license for dangerous 
and/or impure love-making. These 
principles are theologically correct and 
easy to understand: 
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(1) all actions performed for the pur- 
pose of promoting or stimulating ve- 
nereal pleasure are mortal sins; 

(2) all directly venereal actions are 
mortal sins; 

(3) all actions involving the proxi- 
mate danger of performing directly ve- 
nereal actions or of consenting to venereal 
pleasure are mortal sins; 

(4) indirectly venereal actions per- 
formed without a relatively sufficient 
reason are venial sins. 

The candidate for marriage will dis- 
regard at his own peril the counsels of 
the Church in this important matter. 
Dr. John A. O’Brien, in “The Faith of 
Millions” (p. 260), makes a very telling 
comparison of marriage preparation 
with preparation for the priesthood. 
He writes: “The Church urges young 
people to select their helpmates for life 
with due regard to the important requi- 
sites for a happy and enduring union. 
She warns them in advance that they 
will pay a heavy penalty for negligence, 
for impetuosity, for rashness in this mat- 
ter. Before she admits candidates to 
the priesthood, she requires them to 
spend long years in training and disci- 
pline, meditating all the while on the 
seriousness of the step they contemplate. 
Yet, Holy Orders imposes no obligation 
of greater duration than that imposed by 
matrimony. The consequences of both 
last until death. Why then should not 
candidates for matrimony bestow at 
least a small measure of the care and con- 
sideration demanded of those who aspire 
to the sacred ministry?” 


DANGERS ENTAILED IN MIXED 
MARRIAGES 


To the Catholic who offers as extenu- 
ation for his proposal to enter a mixed 
marriage the fact that he has reached a 
complete understanding about religion 
with his non-Catholic lover, and that 
they have decided never to permit re- 
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ligion to interfere with their lives, Father 
Doyle makes answer: “Whether you 
like it or not (difference of) religion will 
interfere with your life. It is too impor- 
tant, much too important, to be rele- 
gated to the background of life. The 
proof that difference of religion in mar- 
riage does interfere is demonstrated by 
the fact that it is one of the great causes 
of separations and divorce to-day” (p. 
73). He adduces a number of non- 
Catholic authorities whose conclusions 
in this matter are summed up in the rec- 
ommendation that mixed marriages 
ought to be avoided at all cost because of 
the high rate of their failures. The rea- 
son for the impediment of mixed religion, 
we read in Healy’s “Marriage Guid- 
ance,” is the danger which, as a rule, is 
present in such marriages both for the 
Catholic party and for the children. 
Canon 1060 reads: ““The Church every- 
where most severely prohibits marriage 
between two persons, one of whom is a 
Catholic and the other a heretic or 
schismatic. Moreover, if there be pres- 
ent the danger of perverting the Catho- 
lic party or the offspring, the marriage 
is forbidden also by the divine law.” 
Dr. Healy finds the reasonableness of 
this law in the fact that “fa mixed mar- 
riage constitutes (a) danger to the Catho- 
lic party, (b) a danger to children who 
may be born, and (c) a barrier between 
the parents.” Pope Pius XI calls our 
attention to the deplorable defections 
from religion that occur among the off- 
spring of mixed marriages and to a re- 
ligious indifference, often resulting, 
which is closely allied to impiety. 
Father Doyle outlines in great detail 
the process by which the Catholic party 
gradually becomes neglectful of religious 
duties, indifferent to religion, and finally 
yields to the secularist philosophy that 
fails to center human life in God. _Inci- 
dental is the factor that such a union 
offers the Catholic party the minimum of 
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matrimonial security, because the non- 
Catholic party feels free in the America 
of to-day to walk out on the slightest 
provocation, obtain a divorce, and 
marry again. When parents do not 
agree in religion, their children become 
bewildered. The home does not assume 
its proud place as the primary teacher of 
the child in the important field of its 
duties towards God. The Catholic 
mother sends them to Confession and to 
Mass as unobtrusively as_ possible. 
“The children of such parents,” writes 
Dr. Healy, “soon begin to believe that 
their religion is of minor importance, 
that their faith is something which re- 
flects on them little honor. Far from 
making them militantly Catholic, their 
home training creates in them the belief 
that they must always be on the defen- 
sive with regard to the Church which 
they attend. They feel that they must 
make apologies for their religious prac- 
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tices” (“Marriage Guidance,” p. 179). 

There is real hazard of a barrier aris- 
ing between the parents themselves 
when the non-Catholic partner holds 
views direct!y opposed to those ex- 
pounded by the Catholic Church regard- 
ing the morality of divorce, birth con- 
trol, therapeutic abortion, eugenic ster- 
ilization, and mercy killing. 


IS THE CHURCH UNREASONABLE 
IN DEMANDING PROMISES? 


To the objection that the Church is 
narrow-minded and unreasonable in re- 
quiring that all the children of a mar- 
riage be reared in the Catholic faith, Dr. 
O’Brien answers: “Christ founded not 
many churches, but one Church. Cath- 
olics honestly believe that theirs is that 
Church. On the basis of actual fact 
and historical truth, the Church’s policy 
is not unreasonable, but, on the con- 
trary, is the only one which demands for 
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truth rights which error does not possess. 
If the Church were to compromise, allow 
some to be brought up outside her fold, 
she would be false to her divinely ap- 
pointed mission of teaching to all man- 
kind the truths taught by Christ. The 
Church is, therefore, under a divine obli- 
gation of protecting the faith of her chil- 
dren and of her children’s children. 
The Church not only believes in her di- 
vine origin and mission, but she has the 
courage to translate that belief into 
action” (“The Faith of Millions,’ Our 
Sunday Visitor, 1938, p. 291). 


EVEN COMMON SENSE WARNS 
AGAINST MIXED MARRIAGES 


Were there no church impediment 
against mixed marriages, good logic 
alone would lead Catholics to avoid 
them. In the words of Father Doyle, 
marriage is based on perfect sympathy 
and understanding. It is a career part- 


nership, and the fundamental requisite 
for any partnership is common interest. 
Every human partnership demands a 
common interest among the partners. 
An artist will not take into partnership 
one who despises art and artists. 
“Good common sense demands that you 
marry your own,” concludes Father 
Doyle, ‘‘and if there must be any con- 
verting done, by all means get it done 
long before the marriage.... It has 
been the experience of most priests that 
where the Catholic party is prayerful, 
firm, and patient, he or she will inevi- 
tably be rewarded with the conversion 
of the non-Catholic before marriage” 
(p. 84). And Dr. Healy is of the opinion 
that, if young Catholics are firmly deter- 
mined never to consider entering into a 
mixed marriage, they will avoid the 
grave danger of condemning themselves 
to lives that are sad and fruitless. If the 
sudden attraction and initial affection 
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towards a person not of one’s own faith 
is not encouraged, it will soon die and be 
forgotten. This initial affection will 
grow into genuine love only if fostered 
by long-continued association. The 
wisdom of the Catholic Church and her 
legislation, derived from ages of sad ex- 
perience, warn Catholics not to keep 
company with non-Catholics. 

A beautiful Old Testament custom, 
likely observed at the wedding feast of 
Cana, prescribed that a crown of myrtle 
and red roses be placed upon the head of 
the bride and of the bridegroom. These 
crowns are symbolic of the fact that the 
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The discussion is frank 
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head must rule the heart in all matters of 
love. The author of ‘Cana Is Forever” 
has pointed out the pitfalls that lie in 
the way of Catholic young men and 
women who do not observe the tenets of 
common sense in their remote and proxi- 
mate preparation for marriage, and par- 
ticularly in their choice of a life partner. 
In the later chapters of his work Father 
Doyle presents the Catholic ideal of 
marriage and the duties of those who 
take upon themselves the sacred burden 
of parenthood. We must defer until 
some future time the consideration of 
these topics. 
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QO uestions ANSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Was This a Mock Marriage? 


Question: John, an unbaptized young 
man of Protestant parents, met Mabel 
at a party while in service, Mabel being 
unmarried at the time and baptized as 
an Episcopalian. After a great deal of 
drinking, someone dared John to marry 
Mabel, and everyone joined in this sug- 
gestion or dare. And John, being a 
proud young man, could not take the 
dare. So, he agreed and all of them 
drove from the military post to another 
State where the ceremony was _ per- 
formed. Immediately the party drove 
John to the train, and he left for home a 
thousand miles away. John is now 
under instructions to become a Catholic 
and hopes to marry a girl in the parish. 
What is the shortest way for John to get 
conjugal liberty? 

WorryInc Pastor 


Answer: The ceremony on the young 
man’s conversion could be proved invalid 
because there is really no fact of mar- 
riage, since the circumstances indicate 
that the whole affair was merely a mock- 
marriage—that is, the circumstances 
preceding the marriage, the lightness of 
the dare, and the immediate separation 
of the parties. It would demand an 
investigation rather than a trial; be- 
cause on the face of things there is no 
fact of marriage, much the same as in 
the days of clandestinity, when the girl 
who alleged a secret marriage had to 
prove it by circumstances beyond all 
reasonable doubt. Cardinal Gasparri in 
“De Matrimonio,” II, n. 831, gives an 
example of a mock marriage. 
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Can This Priest Confirm in 
the Danger of Death? 


Question: With regard to the Decree 
of August 20, 1946, on Confirmation of 
the Dying (THE Homitetic Anp Pas- 
TORAL Review, March, 1947, p. 477), 
the general indult is stated as granting 
the faculty of conferring Confirmation to 
(la) pastors entrusted with a proper ter- 
ritory...; (lc) priests to whom is com- 
mitted exclusively and permanently, 
within a certain territory, and with a 
fixed church, the complete care of souls 
with all pastoral rights and duties.” 

First, is there a distinction between 
proper territory (la) and a certain terri- 
tory (lc)? Secondly, I am a pastor of a 
country church with missions attached 
where I say Mass. The home parish 
and the mission boundaries are not 
fixed by any definite lines. Can I be 
considered as coming under (lc), and as 
having the faculty to confirm? If not, 
what must I do? 

Pastor or Quast-Pastor. 


Answer: The difference between a 
proper territory and a certain territory 
in that Decree on Confirmation in emer- 
gency is this: the proper territory is a 
regular parish, and this can be a national 
parish within the limits of a regular 
parish or overlapping two or more 
parishes, as well as the ordinary parish 
using the dominant language of 
the country; whereas a parish within a 
certain territory is a permanent vicar- 
age, a thing that is not found in this 
country. 

So, I would say that your parish is an 
ordinary territorial parish with the 
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limits, not exactly, but loosely defined. 
You have a parish containing missions; 
and for that reason all the people be- 
longing to the parish proper and belong- 
ing to the respective missions are your 
parishioners. Hence, I see no difficulty 
in your confirming any and all persons 
within those general limits, even if 
they are strictly not your _parish- 
ioners, as would be visitors getting sick 
and being nigh unto death in the homes 
of your parishioners, or persons in a 
hospital within the limits of the entire 
parish, including the territory assigned 
to your missions. 


What about the Rainbow 


Girls? 


Question: Is membership in_ the 
Rainbow Girls and in the Order of De 
Molay, both feeder organizations for 
Freemasonry, forbidden to Catholics 
under pain of excommunication? It 
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would seem that they are, according to 
Canon 2335; yet, I note that some so- 
cieties akin to Masonry (Knights of 
Pythias) are condemned by name but 
not under censure. 


CANCELLARIUS INCERTUS. 


Answer: Canon 2335 in itself does not 
include any secret society except the 
Masons and those other groups that 
conspire either against the Church or 
State in a secret way. Groups of 
Masons, of course, are manifestly in- 
cluded, such as the Shriners. The 
Council of Baltimore in paragraphs 
254-255 mentioned societies that are 
condemned, and at the same time do not 
come under the ipso facto excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Holy See. Un- 
doubtedly, the Hierarchy could at its 
annual meeting agree to put the societies 
you mention in the same category as the 
Knights Templar, etc. 
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Nor does anything prevent the local 
Ordinary from giving a precept to indi- 
vidual members of these organizations 
to withdraw as being the equivalent of 
joining another church. And the bishop 
could undoubtedly interdict them from 
the Sacraments, if he saw fit. This, 
though, is a question of episcopal pru- 
dence. Even a pastor should dissuade 
youth from singing in a Protestant choir, 
although the singing itself might not 
contain anything against faith. The 
whole matter only shows how dense the 
atmosphere of secularism is becoming in 
every part of the country—and for that 
matter in every part of the world. 
There is only one real offset and that is 
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Is It Just Adieu ‘*‘Trespasses’’! 

Question: In the English translations 
of the Our Father, the word “‘trespasses”’ 
is not used. Why, then, is this word 
retained in the prayer for the use of the 
people in preference to a word more eas- 
ily understood? 








TEACHING SISTER. 

Answer: The big thing to remember is 
that people are very loath, whether lay 
| or clerical, to change from an old version 
to a new version, even if the latter is 
much better. We have a_ classical 
example of this in the case of St. Je- 
rome’s translating the Psalms from the 
Hebrew into Latin. So attached were 
the people of the fifth century to the 
traditional translation that they did not 
want to see the newer and better one. 
It is only our present gloriously reigning 
Pontiff who has introduced this unused 
translation of fifteen hundred years in 
Liturgy into the new version of the 
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nity translation of the Our Father that 
copies the supposedly corrected version 
of the Douay translators. Monsignor 
Ronald Knox goes half way in dropping 
““trespasses,” for he translates in his 
New Testament that one _ petition, 
“and forgive us our sins; we too forgive 
all those who trespass against us.” 
There is a lot of color in “forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” 


Local Ordinaries show rare wisdom in 
not being the first to use the new, and I 
would not blame them for being the 
very last to lay aside the fine Old 
English word of “trespass” with its 
connotations, physical no less than 
mental. 


Promotion or Interference? 


Question: Father Visitor is vesting 


for Mass. Mrs. Parisnioner comes to 
the sacristy with a dollar, asking Father 
to light “tone of those dollar candles”’ for 
her. Father says he can arrange with a 
missioner to have a Mass offered for a 
dollar. Mrs. Parishioner agrees. Fa- 
ther Visitor is quite pleased with his 
action. Should he be? 
AN OBSERVER. 
Answer: No; for he was putting a 
sickle in the harvest field of another. 
If there are any exaggerations in a given 
devotion, its corrections are to be made 
by the local Ordinary. The Church 
does not forbid the burning of lights 
before altars or statues, and the practice 
seems to be ages-old. There can be ex- 
aggerations, of course, in devotions; 
but these abuses are to be looked into 
by the bishop of the diocese. And 
preachers of sermons, of course, can 
point out forms of exaggeration even in 
approved devotions. 
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understand and accept the true meaning of salvation and redemp- 
tion during the assignment given him. A book of interest to all 
Catholics and of particular appeal to priests, Sisters and laity who 
will make the pilgrimage to Rome in 1950. 


Price, $2.00 


(Quantity prices upon application) 


Cue 53 PARK PLACE, N.Y. €., 7 
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Making and selling Correct 
Clothes for the Clergy is one of 
the most important and highly 
specialized branches of tailoring. 
It is one in which Rogers Peet has 
become a recognized leader. 

Years of experience, intensive 
study of Clerical requirements, 
and a large and distinguished 
clientele combine to make our 
service extraordinarily under- 
standing and intelligent. 

Everything needed by the 
Clergy ... Clothes and all Acces- 
sories ...cf absolute correctness, 
in excellent taste, and sensibly 
priced. 


Our traditional 10% Clerical 
Discount applies on all pur- 
chases by the Clergy of cloth- 
ing, furnishings, hats and shoes. 


Rogers Po 
“Company 


Makers of; (fine clother 


FIFTH AVENUE at 41st ST. 

THIRTEENTH ST. at B WAY 

WARREN STREET at B’WAY 
And in Boston: 


TREMONT ST. at BROMFIELD ST. 


Seogers Lee —m 
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Monstrances 





ERE is a truly magnificent monstrance 

liturgically correct in its Celtic de- 
sign and beautifully executed in brass, 
heavily gold plated. The luna is 
wrought in sterling silver and is also 
heavily gold plated. The Monstrance 
illustrated #4472 stands 2812” high 
overall and is priced at $500.00. 
Other Monstrances available from 
$450.00. Drawings and estimates for 


special designs available upon request. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
BROCHURE OF THE COMPLETE 
SELECTION OF GORHAM 
APPOINTMENTS 


Prices subject to change without notice 


fouum 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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Book Reviews 





New Books on Philosophy 


There is an increasing number of books 
coming off our presses these days con- 
cerning the amount and type of knowl- 
edge about the nature of God that can 
be arrived at by human reason. Some 
are good books, but the majority are a 
sad waste of paper, effort and time. 
The cause for this increase in the specu- 
lative approach concerning the actuality 
and essence of a Supreme Being lies per- 
haps in the uncertainty of our times 
when so many values have been placed 
in jeopardy and mankind seems bent 
Whatever 

theodicea 


on its own destruction. 
the reason, the fact remains: 
is occupying the time of many writers. 
Among the good books on natural 
theology is another volume in a seminary 
philosophy by the 
energetic Society of the Divine Word. 
Written in Latin by Father Gerard 
Ksser, S.V.D., it is called ‘““Theologia 


course published 


Naturalis,””! and is a scholarly and logical 
writing. Beginning with a 


thesis on the universal belief of mankind 


piece of 


in the Supreme Being, Father Esser 
asks whether this universal credence 
might be proved erroneous, as have so 
Then 


step by step, using natural reason, the 


many other beliefs of the past. 


author answers his own question. His 
development is precise, clear and au- 
thentic. When he finally establishes the 
existence of God, he turns his attention 


' Mission Press, Techny, IIl., pages 27 
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to the nature and perfections of that 
Supreme Being. 

Father 
philosophy for three decades, and his 


Ksser has been teaching 
“Theologia Naturalis” reflects the rich- 
ness of his long experience. This pres- 
ent volume brings to six the number he 
has completed in his philosophy course, 
and a volume in Ethics alone remains to 
crown the whole effort. A 


thanks is due also to the Divine Word 


word of 


Brothers who printed the boo« in 
attractive format, using a variety of 
type faces which give emphasis and 
readability to the work. The only 
regret concerning ““Theologia Naturalis” 
is that it is written in Latin, thus limit- 
ing its use to the seminary and the 
clergy. This is a volume which should 
be made available to the layman. The 
book contains, incidentally, an excellent 
bibliography and reading list. 

If only praise can be given to “Theo- 
logia Naturalis,” a reverse treatment 
must be rendered “A Philosophy of Life” 


by Richard N. Bender.’ 


well-meaning attempt by a professor at 


Here is a 


Baker University in Kansas to reason 
out the existence and nature of God, but 
unfortunately the author ends up in 
typical Protestant confusion and a mass 
of contradictions. The professor never 
uses one word where ten will do, and he 
hides his opinions under a heavy cloak 


2 Philosophical Library, New York City, 
pages 249, 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 





of ambiguous, oracular, and out-of- 
focus language. His definition of a 
morally right act is a typical example. 
“That act is morally right,” says Mr. 
Bender, “which is characterized by an 
intent to conserve or increase values, 
and which, on the basis of the best 
possible intellectual effort of the indi- 
vidual, appears likely to result in conse- 
quences consistent with such intent.” 


The author spends pages developing the 
idea of the nature and existence of God, 
but ends up by not being very sure what 
he is writing about. He does not recog- 
nize the divinity of Jesus, nor the basic 
purpose of life which any Catholic 
child could tell him. He avoids such 
words as soul and conscience, and ap- 
parently does not admit them. He says 
that he has written the book for young 








HOWE 


FOLDING TABLES 
for HARD CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


bo steel chassis provides great strength 

table fish” idity while scientific design keeps 

ight in weight and compact when 

Linoleum, 3/8” Plywood, Mason- 

ite oo wood tops, riveted to 
chassis, will no! warp poy of scorch. 


and Many Church & 














Protecting aluminum edge 
around entire top. Positive 
Locking Device. 


Two Sizes, 6 and 8 feet long 
by 30 inches wide. Stand- 
ard height 30 inches. MOD- 
ERATE PRICE, 





eariee about HOWE CARD- 
— TABLES. Auto- 


a dl Feng Send for Folder. action. Very rigid. 
Sine’ 30” X 30” square and 


If it Folds . . . Ask Howe. 30” diameter round. 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














GOLD PLATING ® REFINISHING « REPAIRING ® COMPLETE RESTORATION OF 
SACRED VESSELS, ALTARWARE AND TABERNACLE DOORS 
WATCHES CONVERTED TO PYX 
(ECCLESIASTICAL APPROBATION GRANTED 1913) 

Upon request we will forward completely prepacked excelsiored carton(s)—returned 
addressed—in which you may ship—VIA EXPRESS COLLECT—all work to be 
reconditioned. Upon completion, items will be returneda—VIA EXPRESS PREPAID. 
With request kindly specify quantity, type of item(s) and measurements of largest to 
assist us in forwarding correct size carton(s). 

Prices will be submitted for approval prior to processing if requested. Our crafts- 
manship, quality and finish fully guaranteed—All pure 24KT goldplating. Each newly 
plated chalice, paten and ciborium returned in flannel carrying bag. 

GOLD & SILVER PLATERS e SILVERSMITHS 
LOUIS J. MEYER, Ine. JEWELERS ® ENGRAVERS ® SINCE 1892 
209 SOUTH 9th STREET, PHILA. 7, PA. 











DIAMONDS e GRAPHITE e CHARCOAL e COAL 


All the same elemental carbon but vastly different 
in value. 





SELF-LITE CHARCOAL 


the DIAMOND in its own field 
Imitations but never duplications. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
Char-Lite Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOOK REVIEW 





people, to acquaint them with the mean- 
ing of life. Any person, young or old, 
who knows what the meaning of life is 
after being subjected to this book, would 
have to be a composite John Dewey, 
Arthur Eddington, Gertrude Stein and 
Reinhold Neibuhr. And who would 
want to be any one of them? 

ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


English and Irish Publications 


By the wisdom and clarity of his re- 
plies to queries sent in by priests to The 
Clergy Review month by month, Canon 
E. J. Mahoney has established himself as 
one of the world’s outstanding moral 
theologians. When a selection of his 
answers to questions on the Sacraments 
was published in 1946, the volume re- 
ceived a great and well-deserved wel- 
come. Now from Burns, Oates, comes 
a second large volume of replies to ques- 


tions on the Divine and Natural Law, 
the Laws of the Church, regulations for 
Clerics and Religious, and the externals 
of worship. Running to well over 400 
pages, this book will prove absolutely 
invaluable to the busy priest. 

Dipping at random into the 374 
replies—many of which run to consider- 
able’ length—one comes across dis- 
cussions of such questions as_ these: 
Inasmuch as civil divorce is on the 
increase in every country in the world, 
what is the present state of theological 
opinion with regard to the lawfulness of 
assisting at these proceedings in the 
capacity of judge, advocate, etc.> What 
are the duties of a priest investigating a 
marriage when he discovers that one or 
both of the parties intend to practise 
contraception? Since the provision of 
safeguards against V.D. is calculated to 
facilitate illicit intercourse, ... to what 
extent are these measures lawful) Are 








come 





system. 


is in clear, readable English. 


provided a comprehensive index. 


15 & 17 So. Broadway 





THE SOUL 


A Translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Anima 


by John Patrick Rowan, Ph.D. 


Psychology that ignores the soul is indeed an odd sort of psychology. 
But such it is in many colleges today. On the basis of thoroughgoing 
materialism it has to be nothing more than the physiology of the nervous 
Hence a sound philosophical study of the soul is timely. 

Where are we to find an exposition and proof of the basic truths on which 
the structure of psychology must be erected? 
De Anima, which discusses twenty-one questions about the soul. 

Doctor Rowan’s translation, though a faithful rendition of the original, 
The value of this version is greatly enhanced 
by copious footnotes of two kinds: exact citations of authors (e.g., Aristotle, 
St. Augustine) to whom St. Thomas refers; explanations of terms and views 
that otherwise might be obscure to modern readers. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


They are in St. Thomas’ 


The translator has 
305 pages, $4.00 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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YA 
TERETE 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
OF THE PRIEST 

By Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 
Priestly holiness, here persuasively dis- 
cussed by the author of This Tremen- 
dous Lover, can be attained by the daily 
use of three things: reading, reflection 
and private prayer. Ready soon! $3.75 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
By Hugh Pope, O.P. 


Biography of the great Doctor of the 
Church after his return to Africa and 
his labors as a bishop. $3.25 


HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE 
By H. Thurston, S.J. 


An account of the history and ceremony 


of the Roman Jubilee with an exposi- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine of indul- 
gences. Published to coincide with the 
1950 Holy Year of Jubilee. $4.00 


REVOLUTION IN A CITY PARISH 
By Abbe G. Michonneau 


The vivid description of a liturgical 

parish inspired by true Catholic action. 

An inspiration for priests and laity. 
$2.00 


PURGATORY 


By Pere Martin Jugie, A.A. 
Translated by Malachy Carroll 


Scholarly, exhaustive treatise on the 
Purgatory by one of the greatest French 
theologians. First English publication. 

$4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 

















there any express instructions of the 
Church about the duty of parish priests 
in the matter of women’s dress? Is not 
the modern dance....an occasion of 
sin? What is to be said about the 
publicity given to the Ogino-Knaus 
computation of the infertile period? 
Have animals rights? What binding 
force have diocesan laws? What is the 
procedure to be followed by a priest when 
called to a non-Catholic who is in danger 
of death and wishes to become a Catho- 
lic? To what extent may servile work 
be permitted onSunday> But the book 
is sO interesting that many issues of this 
Review would be required to do it 
justice. Some of the answers will be 
disputed, of course, but Canon Mahoney 
certainly deserves the thanks of the clergy 
of the English-speaking world for the 
years of toil that have gone into the 
making of this really outstanding book. 


Dr. D. J. B. Hawkins, one of the 
leading English priest-philosophers, has 
written a useful book on the arguments 
for the existence of God, under the 
title of “The Essentials of Theism.”’ 
Messrs. Sheed & Ward are the pub- 
lishers. The contents of these chapters, 
which are by no means light reading, 
will help the reader to express in modern 
language the technicalities of scholasti- 
cism. They containa masterly exposition 
of the inadequacy of materialism and a 
first-class demonstration of how it is 
possible to pass from the realms of ex- 
perience to those of uncaused being. 


From Messrs. Sands comes the fourth 
volume of the series by Dr. Messenger 
under the general title of the “Apostolate 
of the Sunday Mass.” The title indi- 
cates clearly the character and scope of 
the book: ‘““The Sunday Gospels Simply 
Explained.” 


FRANCIS J. RIpLey. 








JUXTA 
TYPICAM 
VATICANAM 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 

Large type 454x7. Im. Lea. $34.50. 
Morocco $45. Sheepskin $48. 
Goatskin $55. Red Goatskin $60. 


Pocket size 4x6. Im. Lea. $28. 
Mor. $36.50. Sheepskin $40. Red 
Goatskin $50. 


SEASONAL BREVIARIES. For 
Christmas, Holy Week, Pentecost. 


With New Psalter. Im. Lea. per 
vol. $4.50. Lea. per vol. $6. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 
MISSALE ROMANUM 

Large Quarto 7x12. Red Mor. $55. 
Quarto 8x11. Black Sheepskin $40 
Octavo 7x10. Red Sheepskin $22. 
Twelvemo 45£x7. Morocco $9.50. 





MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM 
Large Quarto 944x13. Im. Lea. 
$6.50. Half Lea. $12. Mor. $18. 


Quarto 8x11. Im. Lea. $4.50. Half 
Lea. $10. Mor. $15. 


WITH 
NEW 
PSALTER 


RITUALS 

Baptismal 5x74. $3. 

Burial 7144x104. $4. 

Marriage 7144x104. $4. 

Altar Prayers 744x104. $3.50. 
Epistles and pels. Pulpit 
Edition. Im. Lea. $3.75. Lea. $5. 


THE BREVIARY IN ENG- 
LISH. In 4 volumes 454x7. Im. 
Lea. Per set $34. 


SUMMA THEOLOGICA. In 
English. 3 vols. 74x10. Per set 
$48. 


Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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A Vacation and Health Resort 
for Priests and Laity 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Unbelievably Low Rates 


A mountain resort overlooking Chattanooga— 
fresh, healthful atmosphere; tranquil scenic 
beauty; recreational opportunities; large 
chapel to accommodate any number of priests: 
good food; therapeutic baths and excellent 
physiotherapy department-—30 minutes bus 
service to city. 


Send for interesting illustrated’ older—free 
Alexian Brothers 
Mountain Resort 


Signal Mountain 9, T: 
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NOWILTEX COLLARS 


NEVER NEED LAUNDERING 
Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof collars 
When soiled wipe clean with cold water and soap — 
thendry. Always fresh and new looking. Approve 
and recommended by the Religious throughout the 
For greater comfort, economy, convenience. 


Ask your Catholic Goods 


world. 
wear ““NOWILTEX.” 


Dealer or write us for literature. 


THE PARSONS AND PARSONS CO. 
Est, 1879 
413-415 Huren Road Dept A Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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NO. ‘A985 TROPICAL WORSTED 


A medium weight all wool wrinkle resisting fabric 
that is ideal fer year-around wear. Provides a cas- 
sock that combines distinctiveness with durability. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 


$59.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 
INo. A950 TROPICTEX 


A material with a very fine weave yet por- 
ous in construction. This fabric is ideal for 
year-around wear in most climates. Will 
tailori{into a cassock of exceptional rich- 
ness. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$62.50 


Sash to Match $9.00 
HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 


NO. A911 SERGE 


If you desire a cassock that will give you 
comfort and keep its shape even on the 
hottest days, then choose this porous, long 
wearing lightweight, all wool imported serge. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$65.00 
Sash to Match $9.50 
HOUSE CASSOCK $122.00 





NO. A951 PURE SILK 


One of the finer grade pure silk fabrics that 

tailors into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 

An exceptional garment for summer and 
2 traveling. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
WIDE BACK ROMAN $82.50 


Sash to Match $10.00 
HOUSE CASSOCK $140.00 
Samples of fabrics 
and easy self-meas- 
urement order form 
supplied upon re- 
quest. 


SEMI-JESUIT 


The House of HANSEN is headquarters for Prela- 
tial Garments of purple materials in the correct 
Vatican shade. Every garment whether it be a 
Choir Cassoc«, House. Cassock or a Ferraiolone 
is traditionally tailored by expert craftsmen. 





Tae nous °* HANSEN 
THE HOU D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N..FRANKLIN STREET e CHICAGO 6 e FRANKLIN 8750 
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COMPLETE OUTFITS 


HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 
24 inches, inclusive, at prices listed. 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 40c to the prices listed, ex 
cept Nos. B100 and B110, which are priced at 75c additional 
No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. San 
SE: CONTIN a sa canstabiesnditainhamnealliohesepaceRntniaindsttianadicinsinintibigiied $2.50 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. San- 
nee; Ue GU, I sadecneeebaabienssatbeiesnhanasncedensdenta $3.50 
No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material 
as used in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church 
coiors. Please specify color banding desired when ordering. 
SE Fe Searle a eae $3.95 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... eeeeccseeeseeeees $3.25 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. 
% Fe Re eae $2.45 
No. B1l0. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each.......0000..... $6.15 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered flo- 
ral design. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each..$7.95 













































Capes, Sashes, 


and Surplices Extra, 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-On—B12 Zipper Front 


YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE, GREEN OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 

1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, 
soe. white or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black 
only. 





2. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our 
Priest Cassocks. 
3. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang grace- 
fully and naturally. 
4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates 
binding and ripping when genuflecting and walking. 
5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen's cassocks, sewn with 
strong thread; gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 
6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also pre- 
vents fraying from contact with shoes. 
7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; add: 
greatly to distinctive appearance. 
8. Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with 
slip-on pins to “‘stay put."’ 
9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for 
less cost. 
10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN'S label, 
which carries with it a positive money back guarantee. 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black 
Surplice Cassock Measurement Wo. Bi0, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. BI2, Ea. Only, Each 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.5 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5. 5 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
= » 2 a = in. oa a a4 15.50 
No. Bll Buttonless n. x8. an. 10. 10. 10.50 16.25 Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook 24 in. 17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 Button Front Roman 
and eye collar and 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 Back. The patented 
belt front that in- 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 ivory hard removable 
sures ease in don- For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation buttons will not pull 
ning or removing. Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering off, 
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REPOSITORY FOR HOLY THURSDAY 


Beautifully Designed—Sturdily Constructed 












All bronze, gold lacquered, lined with cedar 
wood and white faille, equipped with lock. This 
Repository fills a need for parishes using side 
Altar Tabernacles or temporary Thrones. 


BRONZE REPOSITORY 
No. D800 
NN FTE LIL OIL Lae 31% in. 
SET MEN MEDERTUEANIUID «<n. cicadsennansebcctanwhasseteccieivorecoceiasannsuenens 8% in. 
SETS Ee Pa aT TE Se Fat a ER 14 in. 
Se IINIIIIIIED - .s<cccctacscstcanianbenenanndddadededebebnbaaedaeaienein aawidied 6% x 12 in. 
ps D $185.00 
CROWN AND STAND 
No. D802 
Cast Bronze gold lacquered Crown and adjustable Stand. 
SE PUNE: 400 GUN csvessancccncedcniscnansnebessenciinetninciseensess 42 in. 
I-III aii 25 2 in. 
I ODE II cs caccnscecncniecsdenssnsddhccabassaedbansdeseciieusaandaniadavs 6 in. 
ce $40.00 
CURTAIN 
No. Y803 
White Faille Curtain as illustrated 






PHD vccsicecsses $25.00 
Price Complete $250.00 









No, D800 








OSTENSORIUM 


No. D/E 1201 


Gothic Design, all gold plated, 25 
inches high. Large sterling silver 
gold plated rubrical luna. Seven 
statues, silver plated. 


ONIN sccsckncmictsnicktebisicnabaiaaudtin $300.00 


PURE 
IRISH LINEN ALB 
No. F4502 


Cut full, light weight Linen Alb. 
Cross design embroidered liturgi- 
cal banding can be furnished in 
all church colors: Red, Green, 
Black, Purple and Golden Yellow. 
Guaranteed fast colors. State color 
desired. 



























See ee eee eeeeeeeeseeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


see eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeresereeseesees 


PLAIN PURE IRISH LINEN 
SURPLICES AND ALBS 


No. F4501 








He. B/EIS0) Same as No. F4502 without band- 
ing. 
Priest Surplice ..........cc.cescoooee $7.95 












PURE IRISH LINEN ALB TOPS 


Alb Top made 26 inches lonq for 
lace 36 inches wide............s0008 $7.95 
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No. F4502 











No. Y4824. Satin finish Sunburst design Celanese material. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Woven Cross design banding. IHS 
or AXPO Emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined 


Lo ee lyf. $41.50 
I oo cacanaceserencnicaspeecscortemninenciinny aN 59.50 
LATE 98.50 
A FES a 25.75 
EE Se ICRP ETT 8.00 
I I iia ciicccccececessantensimnnorosnmanven GOLTE 58.25 
ET 65.50 
SELL LLG, 108.50 


No. Y4848. Gloria design Damask Brocade material, Furnished 
in all Church colors. Floral and Cross embroidered satin band- 
ing with gold thread outline. Matched IHS emblem. 

Unlined Lined 
SE $55.75 
a CTT, 76.50 
Boman Detection .............................- IGL7e 123.25 
Benediction Veil ee 32.25 
Preaching Stole are ee eM 14.25 
I RN i. ceasanennbnaehiilibes y 73.75 
SS Bea eeeeereeernes seer mrey, | 84.00 
BS AT ONE LAT | f 135.50 


Y4847. Cross design Damask Brocade material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Chalice design banding. Furnished 
with either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Uniined Lined 
| ee $44.50 
SS EE | 67.75 
Roman Dalmatics .... Sean ha : 103.50 
Benediction Veil ’ 28.00 
Preaching Stole ice ginthan vetiuiaen ait 13.25 
cca cccinesscerssressscnt cess ; 67.50 
SENSOR Eee, | 74.50 
SS TE : 114.00 
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When Honors are 
to Be Bestowed 




































Nations honor their war-time heroes, but conquests on battlefields pale 
into insignificance when compared with the accomplishments of the world’s 
less-honored scientists. Who, for example, brought the greater benefits 
to mankind—the Napoleon who conquered Europe or the Pasteur who 
conquered so many bacterial diseases? 

Lovis Pasteur was the son of one of Napoleon’s sergeants, but he was 
destined to serve humanity rather than follow the life of a soldier. Among 
many other scientific achievements he saved the wine and brewing indus- 
tries of France by proving that souring and certain specific diseases were 
caused by bacteria and that the germs could be destroyed by a moderate 
heating process now known as Pasteurizing. From these studies emerged 
the principles later applied in developing vaccines to combat infection 
and contagion. 

Pasteur also saved the French silk industry by discovering the bacilli 
which had caused fatal silkworm diseases. But today modern textile 
crafters do not have to be concerned with silkworm diseases because, 
through chemical magic and improved industrial techniques, the natural 
silk of the cocoon has been synthesized. Today’s rayon fabrics are not 
only more uniform than those woven from spun silk, but they are longer 
lasting and infinitely less expensive. 

The Church has gained immeasurably from these developments. For 
proof, ask your CHURCH GOODS DEALER to show you the modern fabrics 
which Allen Silk Mills has perfected for Sacred Vestments and Altar 
Draperies. They are concededly without a peer in the church goods 
field today. 


Sas ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 











VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 

: ” 
Americ an Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST, MONTREAL 









































THe HomiLetic AND PastorRaAL Revigw (Monthly), Vol. L, No, 4 (January, 1950). Copyright 1950, by 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the 
Post Office at New Vork, N. V., under the act of March 3, 1879, Subscriptions to the U. S., $5.00 per Annum. 
$5.25 in Canada. 












St. Ann’s Church, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


/BEFORE 
The Rev. Charles L. McColgan, Administrator 
















The interior of St. Ann’s Church is greatly enhanced by the decoration as shown in the 


accompanying illustrations. The Apse is treated in light tints with interspersed accents of 





pure gold, thus giving a harmonious setting for the Altar, while the central barrel vault of 
the Nave is articulated with an over-all field of rich blue relieved by a powdered pattern : 
in contrasting colors. Side aisle half vaults are rendered on a background of rose color 
covered with vine pattern and interspersed with early Christian symbols. Each Side Altar 
is an accent; both vary in design and color, and in each case is fitted to the dedication of 


the Altar. A few large chandeliers of many units were remodeled to form appropriate 





fixtures in keeping with the principles of modern church lighting. ¢ For helpful information, 
a copy of “Stained Glass”—a reprint from the Encyclopedia Americana — complete with 


illustrations in black and white and color, is yours for the asking. | 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 


40 West 13th St. ~ New York II. N.Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, Lighting Fixtures, Woodwork, 
Art Metal and Stained Glass Windows 












